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SLAWKENBERG  II 

Fab  el  la. 


E  S  P  E  R  A  quddam  frigiduld ,  po- 
p  fteriori  in  parte  men/is  Augufti, 
peregrinus ,  mulo  fufco  .color e  infi - 
dens,  mantled  a  ter  go,  paucis  indujijs , 
iwz/j  calceiSy  braccifqne  fericis  coccinejs  re- 
pletd  Argentoratum  ingreffus  eft . 


'Militi  eum  percent  anti,  quum  pertus  in - 
travel,  dixit,  fe  apud  Nafonm  promonto - 
rium  fuiftfe,  Fran  cofur  turn  proficifci,  et  Ar - 
gentoratum ,  tranji'tu  ad  fines  Sarmati <e 
menfis  intervallo ,  r  ever  fur  um . 

Miles 

*  As  Hafett  Slanukenbergius  etc  Naps  is  extremely 
fcarce,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  learned 
reader  to  fee  the  fpecimen  of  a  few  pages  of.  his 
original ;  I  will  make  no  re£e£tion  upon  it,  but 
that  his  ftory-telling  Latin  is  much  more  concife 
than  his  philofophic — and,  I  think,  has  more  of 
Latinity  in  it. 


SLAWKENBERGIUS’s. 

Tale. 


IT  was  one  cool  refrefhing  evening; 
at  the  clofe  of  a  very  fultry  day,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  Augufi , 
when  a  flranger,  mounted  upon  a  dark 
mule,  with  a  fmall  cloak-bag  behind 
him,  containing  a  few  fhirts,  a  pair  of 
fhoes,  and  a  crimfon-fattin  pair  of 
breeches,  entred  the  town  of  Stra/burg. 

He  told  the  centinel,  who  questioned 
him  as  he  entered  the  gates,  that  he  had 
been  at  the  promontory  of  Noses* — was 
going  on  to  Frankfort—  and  fhouid  be 
back  again  at  S-trafknirg  that  day  month, 
in  his  way  to  the  borders  of  Cr.im- 
Yartary. 

B  2 


The 


.  Miles  peregrini  in  faciem  fufpexit — Di 
lent,  nova  forma  nafil 

At  multum  mihi  profuit ,  inquit  pere- 
grinus ,  carpum  ament o  extrahens ,  e  quo 
pependit  acinaces :  Loculo  manum  infe- 
ruit  \  &  magnd  cum  urhanitate ,  pilei  parte 
ant er lore  tafta  manu  ftnijlrd ,  ut  extendi L 
dex tratn ,  militi  florinum  dedit  et  proceffu . 


Dolet  mihi ,  */7  *»//&?,  tympanijtam  na - 
valgum  allcquens ,  virum  adeo  ur- 
hanum  vaginam  pcrdidijfe  •,  itinerari  baud 
poterit  nudd  acinaci ,  vaginam  toto 

Argentorato,  bahilem  inveniet . — Nullam 
unquam  habui ,  refpondit  peregrin  us  refpi - 
2 


[  5  ] 

-  The  centinel  looked  up  into  the  flxan- 
ger’s  face — never  faw  fuch  a  nofe  in  hi^ 
life  ! 


— I  have  made  a  very  good  venture  of 
it,  quoth  the  ftranger—  lo  flipping  his 
wrift  out  of  the  loop  of  a  black  ribban, 
to  which  a  fhort  fcymetar  was  hung  :  He 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  with 
great  courtefy  touching  the  forepart  of 
his  cap  with  his  left-hand,  as  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  right — he  put  a  florin  into 
the  ceiatinel’s  hand,  and  pafled  on. 


It  grieves  me,  faid  the  centinel,  fpeak- 
ing  to  a  little  dwarfifh  bandy-leg’d  drum¬ 
mer,  that  fo  courteous  a  foul  fhould  have 
loft  his  fcabbard — he  cannot  travel  with¬ 
out  one  to  his  fcymetar,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  get  a  fcabbard  to  fit  it  in  all 
B  3  Slrajburg. — 


[  6  ] 

cienSy — feque  comiter  inclinans  —  hoc  more 
gefto ,  nudum  ccinaam  elevens ,  mulo  lent 9 
progrediente ,  ut  nafum  tueri  poftim . 


Non  immeritc ,  henigne  peregrine , 
fpondit  miles . 

Nihili  tejlimo ,  <2/7  /7/tf  tympanifia ,  £  per- 
gamend  fattitius  eft. 


j. 

Trout  chriftianus  fum ,  zV/£///7  nafus 
Hie ,  fexties  major  fit ,  ejfet  con - 

formis. 

Crepitare  audivi  ait  tympanifia . 


c  .M?- 


m 

•I  never  had  one,.  replied 


Strajhurg.  - 
the  Granger,  looking  back  to  the  centi- 
nel,  and  putting  his  hand  up  to  his  cap 

as  he  fpoke - 1  carry  it,  continued  he 

thus — holding  up  his  naked  fcymetar,  his 
mule  moving  on  flowly  all  the  time,  on 
purpofe  to  defend  my  nofe. 

It  is  well  worth  it,,  gentle  flrangeiv 
replied  the  centineL 


— ’Tis  not  worth  a  fi ngle  ftiver,  faid 
the  bandy-leg’d  drummer — ’tis  a  nofe  of 
parchment. 

As  I  am  a  true  catholic* — except  that 
it  is  fix  times  as  big — ’tis  a  nofe,  faid 
the  centinel,  like  my  own. 

— I  beard  it  crackle,  faid  the  drum¬ 


B  4  By 


mer, 


Mebcrcule  !  fanguinem  emifit ,  refpomdit 
miles . 

Miferet  .me >  inquit  tympanifta^  qui  non 
mho  tiligimus  ! 

Eodem  tempor'n  punfto ,  quo  h<ec  res  ar¬ 
gument  at  a  fuit  inter  mi  litem  et  tympani - 
ft  am,  difceptabatur  ibidem  tubicine  &  ux¬ 
or  e  fud ,  qui  tunc  acccfferunt,  et  peregrino 
pr^etereuntey  refiiterunt . 


Quantus  tiafus !  aque  longus  eft ,  ait 
tubicinay  ac  tuba. 


Et  ex  eodem  met  alio ,  ait  tubicen,  velut 
fternutamenta  audias. 


fantm 


[9  ] 

By  dunder,  faid  the  centinel,  I  faw  it 
bleed. 

What  a  pity,  cried  the  bandy-legg’d 
drummer,  we  did  not  both  touch  it ! 

At  the  very  time  that  this  difpute  was 
maintaining  by  the  centinel  and  the 
drummer — was  the  fame  point  debating 
betwixt  a  trumpeter  and  a  trumpeter’s 
wife,  who  were  juft  then  coming  up, 
and  had  flopped  to  fee  the  ftranger  pafs 
by. 

Bene  dicity  ! - What  a  nofe  !  ’tis  as 

long,  faid  the  trumpeter’s  wife,  as  a 
trumpet. 

And  of  the  fame  mettle,  faid  the 
trumpeter,  as  you  hear  by  its  freez¬ 
ing. 


— ’Tis 


[  10  ] 

tfqntum  cleft,  refpondit  ilia ,  quod  fiftit- 
lam  dulcedine  vincit . 

JEneus  eft ,  iubicen . 

Nequaqvam9  refpondit  uxor. 

Rurfum  affirm  o,  ait  tubicen y  quod  reneus 
eft. 

i 

Rem  penit-us  explorabo  \  prius , 
digito  tan  gam ,  tf/V  zwr,  dor  mi- 

vero. 

Mulus  percgrini ,  gradu  lento  progreffus 
eft ,  «/  unnmquodque  verbum  cantr bverfia , 
tantum  inter  militem  el  tympaniftamr 
•uerum  etiam  inter  tubicinem  et  uxor  an  ejusy 
ewdireti 

Nequaquam ,  *//  ille,  in  mult  collum 
ftrcena  demittens ,  fc?  manibus  ambabus  in 

peffus 


[ « ] 

—’Tis  as  foft  as  a  flute,  faid  fhe. 

—’Tis  brafs,  faid  the  trumpeter. 

— ’Tis  a  pudding’s  end — faid  his  wife. 

I  tell  thee  again,  faid  the  trumpeter, 
’tis  a  brazen  nofe. 

I’ll  know  the  bottom  of  it,  faid  the 
trumpeter’s  wife,  for  I  will  touch  it  with 
my  finger  before  I  deep. 

The  ftranger’s  mule  moved  on  at  fo 
flow  a  rate,  that  he  heard  every  word  of 
the  difpute,  not  only  betwixt  the  centinel 
and  the  drummer  ;  but  betwixt  the  trum¬ 
peter  and  the  trumpeter’s  wife. 

No  !  faid  he,  dropping  his  reins  upon 
his  mule’s  neck,  and  laying  both  his 

hands 
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[  12  ] 

•pell us  pofitis ,  ( mulo  lente  progrediente) 
ncquaquam  ait  ille,  refpiciens ,  non  necefte 
eft  ut  res  ifthac  dilucidala  foret .  Minime 
gentium !  meus  nafus  nunquam  tangetur9 
dutn  fpiritus  Jogs  reget  art  us — ad  quid  agen¬ 
dum  ?  ait  uxor  burgomagiftri . 


s  * 

Peregrinus  illi  non  refpondit,  Votum 
faciebat  lunc  temporis  fanfto  Nicolao ,  quo 
fa  Elo,  ftnum  dextram  injerens ,  e  qua  negli¬ 
gent  er  pependit  acinaces ,  lento  gradu  pro - 
e  eftit  per  plat  earn  Argent  or ali  la  lam  qu<e 
ad  diver > for  ium  templo  ex  adverjum  due  it. 


Peregrinus 


hands  upon  his  bread,  the  one  over  the 
other  in  a  faint-like  pofition  (his  mule 
going  on  eafily  all  the  time)  No !  faid 
he,  looking  up, — I  am  not  fuch  a  deb¬ 
tor  to  the  world — flanclered  and  difap- 

pointed  as  I  have  been - as  to  give  it 

that  convidtion — no !  faid  he,  my  nofe 
(hall  never  be  touched  whilft  heaven  gives 
me  ftrength — To  do  what  ?  faid  a  bur- 
gomafter’s  wife. 

The  ftranger  took  no  notice  of  the 
burgomafter’s  wife —  he  was  making  a 
vow  to  faint  Nicclas  *,  which  done,  hav¬ 
ing  uncroffed  his  arms  with  the  fame  fo- 
lemnity  with  which  he  eroded  them,  he 
took  up  the  reins  of  his  bridle  with  his 
left-hand,  and  putting  his  right-hand  in¬ 
to  his  bofom,  with  his  feymetar  hanging 
loofely  to  the  wrift  of  it,  he  rode  on  as 
(lowly  as  one  foot  of  the  mule  could  fol¬ 
low 


[  H  ] 


Pertgrinus  mulo  defcendens  ftabnlo  in - 
tfildiy  fsf  man  tit  am  infer  ri  jujfit:  qua  aper - 
tA  et  cvccineis  fericis  femoralibus  extrablis 
dim  aYgenteo  lattniato  TUpi^opoile,  his  Jeft 
induity  ftatimquey  acinaci  in  mnntty  ad 
forum'  deambulavit . 


Quod  ubi  perpgrtnus  effet  ingreffusy 
tirtyft  tub  kirn's  Obviain  mrtem  tifpic:  ■  •,  illicv 
‘Cicrfum  fkfiit ,  mrtutns  ne  Hafts  funs  euplo- 
Yatttufy  titftre  ad  diV  effort  urn  regrejjus  cjt 
— exilit  fe  v  eft  thus  bractas  coccineas  ft- 


ncas 


[  '5  ) 

low  another  thro’  the  principal  ftreets  of 
St  a  fours,  till  chance  brought  him  to  the 
great  inn  in  the  market-place  over-againft 
the  church. 

The  moment  the  (tranger  alighted,  he 
ordefed  hi$  mule  to  be  led  into  the  liable, 
and  his  cloak-bag  to  be  brought  iftV 
then  opening,  and  taking  out  of  it,  his 
crimfon-fattin  breeches,  with  a  filver- 
fringed — (appendage  to  them,  which  t 
dare  not  mandate)— he  put  his  breeches, 
with  his  fringed  cod  -piece  on,  and  forth¬ 
with  with  his  Ihort  fcymetar  in  his  hand, 
walked  out  to  the  grand  parade. 

The  ftranger  had  juft  taken  three  turns 
upon  the  parade,  when  he  perceived  the 
trumpeter’s  wife  at  the  oppofite  fide  of 
it — fo  turning  fhorc,  in  pain  left  his  nole 
fhould  be  attempted,  lie  iftftantly  went 

back 


[  *6  } 

ricas  mantica  impofuit  mulumque  educt 
jujfit. 


Francofurtum  proficifcor ,  ait  ille ,  et 
Jrgentoraium  quatuor  abhinc  hebdomadis 
r  ever  tar. 

Bene  curafti  hoc  jumentum  (ait)  muli 

faciem  manu  demulcens - me^  manticam- 

que  meam ,  plus  fexcentis  mille  paftibus  por - 
tavit. 


Longa  via  eft  !  refpondet  hofpes ,  nifi 

plurimum  ejfet  negoti - Enimvero  ait 

peregrinus  a  naforum  promontorio  redijr 
et  nafum  fpecioJiJfimum9  egregioftjjimumqus 

quem 


[■»7  1 

back  to  his  ini% - undreffed  .  himfelf, 

packed  up  his  crimfon-fattin  breeches, 
&c.  in  his  cloak-bag,  and  called  for  his 
mule. 

I  am  going  forwards,  faid  the  ftranger, 

for  Franckfort - and  fhall  be  back  at 

Strajhurg  this  day  month. 

I  hope,  continued  the  ftranger,  ftro- 
king  down  the  face  of  his  mule  with  his 
left-hand  as  he  was  going  to  mount  it, 
that  you  have  been  kind  to  this  faithful 

(lave  of  mine - it  has  carried  me  and 

my  cloak-bag,  continued  he,  tapping  the 
mule’s  back,  above  fix  hundred  leagues. 

— ’Tis  a  long  journey.  Sir,  replied  the 
mafter  of  the  inn — — unlefs  a  man  has 
great  bufinefs.— Tut !  tut !  faid  the  ftran¬ 
ger,  I  have  been  at  the  promontory  of 
Voii.  IV.  C  Nofesj 


[  >8  ] 

quern  urtquam  quifquam  fortitus  eft ,  acqui- 
ftvi  ? 


Bum  peregrinus  banc  miram  rationem , 
ds  feipfo  reddit,  bofpes  et  uxor  ejus ,  cculis 
intentis ,  peregrini  nafum  contemplantur — 
Per  fanftos,  fanftafque  omnes ,  ait  bofpitis 
uxor ,  nafis  auodecim  maximis ,  /0/<?  y/r- 

gentorato  major  eft  / — ait  ilia  mar  it  i 
in  aurem  infufurrans ,  wjot*  eft  najus  pr<e - 
grandis  ? 


Bolus  ineft ,  dtf/W  mi,  ait  bofpes — 

{/?  falfus . — 

,  .  • 

eft,  refpondit  uxor . — 

<?/?,  <7/7  Me,  terebintbi- 

num  olet—  ■  > 

Carbunculus 


[  i9  ] 

Nofes ;  and  have  got  me  one  of  the 
goodlied  and  jollied,  thank  heaven,  that 

ever  fell  to  a  fingle  man’s  lot. 

. 

Whilft  the  dranger  was  giving  this 
odd  account  of  himfelf,  the  mailer  of 
the  inn  and  his  wife  kept  both  their 
eyes  fixed  full  upon  the  llranger’s  nofe — 
By  faint  Radagunda ,  laid  the  inn-keeper’s 
wife  to  herfelf,  there  is  more  of  it  than 
in  any  dozen  of  the  larged  nofes  put  to¬ 
gether  in  all  Strajburg !  is  it  not,  faid 
fhe,  whifpering  her  hulband  in  his  ear, 
is  it  not  a  noble  nofe  ? 

5Tis  an  impodure,  my  dear,  faid  the 
mader  of  the  inn — ’tis  a  falfe  nofe. — 

’Tis  a  true  nofe,  faid  his  wife. — 

’Tis  made  of  fir-tree,  faid  he, — I  fined 
the  turpentine. — 

C  2  *Tis 
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Carbunculus  ineft ,  ait  uxor. 
Mortuus  eft  nafus ,  refpondit  hofpes. 


Vivus  eft ,  ait  ilia , - &  ft  ipfa  vivam 

tangam 4 

Votum  feci  fanflo  Nicolao,  ait  peregrinus^ 
nafum  meum  intattum  fore  ufque  ad — §uod- 
nam  tempus  ?  illico  refpondit  ilia. 


Minime  tangetur ,  inquit  ilk  ( manibus  in 
peftus  compofitis )  ufque  ad  illam  horam— 
Quam  horam  ?  ait  ilia. — Nudam ,  refpondit 
peregrinus ,  donee  perveneo ,  ad — fffuem  lo - 
cum> —  obfecro  ?  ait  ilia — Peregrinus  nil 
refpondens  mulo  confcenfo  difcejfu. 


t 


'  r  *■  ] 

There*s  a  pimple  on  it,  faid  fhe. 

’Tis  a  dead  nofe,  replied  the  inn¬ 
keeper. 

’Tis  a  live  nofe,  and  if  I  am  alive  my- 
felf,  faid  the  inn-keeper’s  wife,  I  will 
touch  it. 


I  have  made  a  vow  to  faint  Nicolas 
this  day,  faid  the  flranger,  that  my  nofe 
fhall  not  be  touched  till — Here  the  flran^ 
ger,  fu (pending  his  voice,  looked  up-~\ 
Till  when  i  faid  fhe  hafbily. 

It  never  fhall  be  touched,  faid  he* 
clafping  his  hands  and  bringing  them 

clofe  to  his  breaft,  till  that  hour. - *• 

"What  hour  ?  cried  the  in-n-keeper’s  wife. 

- Never  ! —  never  !  faid  the  flranger, 

never  tell  I  am  got — For  heaven  fake 
into  what  place  ?  faid  fhe.— The  flranger 
rode  away  without  faying  a  word. 

c  3 


The 
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The  ftranger  had  not  got  half  a  league 
on  his  way  towards  Frankfort ,  before  all 
the  city  of  Strajburg  was  in  an  uproar 
about  his  nofe.  The  Compline- bells  were 
juft  ringing  to  call  the  Strafburgers  to 
their  devotions,  and  fhut  up  the  duties 

of  the  day  in  prayer  : - no  foul  in  all 

Strajburg  heard  ’em — the  city  was  like 

a  fwarm  of  bees - men,  women,  and 

children  (the  Compline- bells  tinkling  all 
the  time)  flying  here  and  there — in  at 
one  door,  out  at  another — this  way  and 
that  way — long  ways  and  crofs  ways— 
up  one  ftreet,  down  another  ftreet — in  at 

this  ally,  out  at  that - did  you  fee 

it  ?  did  you  fee  it  ?  did  you  fee  it  ?  O  ! 
did  you  fee  it  f — who  faw  it  ?  who  did 
fee  it  ?  for  mercy’s  fake,  who  faw  it  ? 

Alack  o’day  !  I  was  at  vefpers  ! - 1 

was  wafhing,  I  was  ftarching,  1  was 

fcouring, 


[  23  ] 

Tcouring,  I  was  quilting — God  help  me ! 

I  never  faw  it — I  never  touch’d  it !  - 

would  I  had  been  a  centinel,  a  bandy- 
leg’d  drummer,  a  trumpeter,  a  trumpe¬ 
ter’s  wife,  was  the  general  cry  and  la¬ 
mentation  in  every  flreet  and  corner  of 
Strqfburg. 

Whilft  all  this  confufion  and  diforder 
triumphed  throughout  the  great  city  of 
Strajburgy  was  the  courteous  ftranger  go¬ 
ing  on  as  gently  upon  his  mule  in  his  way 
to  Frankfort ,  as  if  he  had  had  no  concern 
at  all  in  the  affair — talking  all  the  way 
he  rode  in  broken  fentences,  fometimes 
to  his  mule — fometimes  to  himfelf— 
fometimes  to  his  Julia. 

O  Julia,  my  lovelyjulia ! — nay  I  cannot 
flop  to  let  thee  bite  that  thiflle — that  ever 
the  fufpedled  tongue  o'f  a  rival  fhould  have 
C  4  robbed 
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; 

robbed  me  of  enjoyment  when  I  was 
upon  the  point  of  tailing  it. — 

— Pugh  ! — ’tis  nothing  but  a  thiftle — 
never  mind  it — thou  fhalt  have  a  better 
fupper  at  night. — 

- Banifh’d  from  my  country— my 

friends — from  thee. — 

Poor  devil,  thou’rt  fadly  tired  with 
thy  journey  !  —  come —  get  on  a  little 
fafter — there’s  nothing  in  my  cloak-bag 
but  two  ihirts — a  crimfon-fattin  pair  of 
breeches,  and  a  fringed — Dear  Julia  ! 

— But  why  to  Frankfort  ? — is  it  that 
there  is  a  hand  unfelt,  which  fecretly  is 
conducting  me  through  thefe  meanders 
and  unfufpe&ed  traCts  ! — 

— Stumbling ! 


[  25  ] 

— Stumbling!  by  faint  Nicolas !  every 

Hep - why  at  this  rate  we  fhall  be  all 

night  in  getting  in - 

— To  happinefs — or  am  I  to  be  the 
fport  of  fortune  and  Hander — deftined  to 
be  driven  forth  unconvinced — unheard — 

untouched - if  fo,  why  did  I  not  flay 

at  Strcijburg ,  where  juflice - but  I  had 

fworn  ! — Come,  thou  fhalt  drink — to  St. 

Nicolas — O*  Julia  1 - What  doft  thou 

prick  up  thy  ears  at  ? — 5tis  nothing  but  a 
man,  &V. - 

The  flranger  rode  on  communing  in 
this  manner  with  his  mule  and  Julia — 
till  he  arrived  at  his  inn,  where,  as  foori 
as  he  arrived,  he  alighted — faw  his  mule, 
as  he  had  promifed  it,  taken  good  care 
of — — took  off  his  cloak- bag,  with  his 
crimfon-fattin  breeches,  &V.  in  it - 


called 
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called  for  an  omelet  to  his  fupper,  went 
to  his  bed  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  in 
Hve  minutes  fell  fad  afleep. 

It  was  about  the  fame  hour  when 
the  tumult  in  Strajburg  being  abated 

for  that  night, - the  Strajburgers  had 

all  got  quietly  into  their  beds  —  but  not 
like  the  ftranger,  for  the  reft  either  of 
their  minds  or  bodies ;  queen  Mab ,  like 
an  elf  as  (he  was,  had  taken  the  ftranger’s 
nofe,  and  without  reduction  of  its  bulk, 
had  that  night  been  at  the  pains  of  Hitting 
and  dividing  it  into  as  many  nofes  of 
, different  cuts  and  fafhions,  as  there  were 
heads  in  Strajburg  to  hold  them.  The 
abbefs  of  Quedlingberg ,  who,  with  the 
four  great  dignitaries  of  her  chapter, 
the  priorefs,  the  deanefs,  the  fub-chan- 
trefs,  and  fenior  canonefs,  had  that  week 
come  to  Strajburg  to  confult  the  univerfity 

upon 
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upon  a  cafe  of  confcience  relating  to  their 
placket  holes — was  ill  all  the  night. 

The  courteous  ftranger’s  nofe  had  got 
perched  upon  the  top  of  the  pineal  gland 
of  her  brain,  and  made  fuch  roufing 
work  in  the  fancies  of  the  four  great 
dignitaries  of  her  chapter,  they  could  not 
get  a  wink  of  deep  the  whole  night  thro’ 

for  it - there  was  no  keeping  a  limb 

fhill  amongft  them  —  in  lliort,  they  got 
up  like  fo  many  ghofts. 

The  penitentiaries  of  the  third  order 

of  faint  Francis - the  nuns  of  mount 

Calvary  —  the  Framonftratenfes - the 

Clunienfes  * — the  Carthujians ,  and  all  the 
feverer  orders  of  nuns  who  lay  that 
night  in  blankets  or  hair-cloth,  were  ftill 

in 

*  Hafen  Slawksnbergius  means  the  Benedictine 
nuns  of  Clunyt  founded  in  the  year  940,  by  Qda, 
abbede  Cluny, 
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in  a  worfe  condition  than  the  abbefs  of 
Quedlingberg —  by  tumbling  and  to  (Ting, 
and  tolling  and  tumbling  from  one  fide 
of  their  beds  to  the  other  the  whole 
night  long — the  feveral  filterhoods  had 
fcratch’d  and  mawl’d  themfelves  all  to 
death — they  got  out  of  their  beds  almoft 
flead  alive —  every  body  thought  faint 
Antony  had  vifited  them  for  probation 

with  his  fire - they  had  never  once,  in 

Ihort,  Hurt  their  eyes  the  whole  night 
long  from  vefpers  to  matins. 

j  r  *  *  | 

The  nuns  of  faint  Urfula  adted  the 
wife  ft — they  never  attempted  to  go  to 
bed  at  all. 

The  dean  of  Strajburg ,  the  prebenda¬ 
ries,  the  capitulars  and  domiciliars  (ca- 
pitularlyalfembled  in  the  morning  tocon- 
fider  the  cafe  of  butter’d  buns)  all  wilhed 

i  they 
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they  had  followed  the  nuns  of  faint 

Ursula's  example. - In  the  hurry  and 

confufion  every  thing  had  been  in  the 
night  before,  the  bakers  had  all  forgot 
to  lay  their  leaven — there  were  no  but¬ 
ter’d  buns  to  be  had  for  breakfaft  in  all 
Strajburg — the  whole  clofe  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  was  in  one  eternal  commotion — fuch 
a  caufe  of  refUeffnefs  and  difquietude, 
and  fuch  a  zealous  inquiry  into  the 
caufe  of  that  reftleffnefs,  had  never  hap¬ 
pened  in  Strajburg,  fince  Martin  Luther , 
with  his  dodlrines,  had  turned  the  city 
up- fide  down. 

If  the  ftranger’s  nofe  took  this  liberty 
of  thrufting  itfelf  thus  into  the  dilhes  *  of 

religious 

*  Mr.  Shandy’s  compliments  to  orators — is  very 
fenlible  that  Sla^wkenbergius  has  here  changed  his 
metaphor— which  he  is  very  guilty  of;  — that  as  a 
tranllator,  Mr.  Shandy  has  all  along  done  what  he 
could  to  make  him  Hick  to  it — but  that  here  ’twas* 
impoffible. 
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religious  orders,  &c.  what  a  carnival  did 
his  nofe  make  of  it,  in  thofe  of  the  laity  ! 
— ’tis  more  than  my  pen,  worn  to  the 
Hump  as  it  is,  has  power  to  defcribe ;  tho’ 
I  acknowledge,  ( cries  Slawkenbergius, 
with  more  gaiety  of  thought  than  1  could 
have  expected  from  him )  that  there  is  many 
a  good  fimile  now  fubfifting  in  the  world 
which  might  give  my  countrymen  fome 
idea  of  it ;  but  at  the  clofe  of  fuch  a  folio 
as  this,  wrote  for  their  fakes,  and  in 
which  I  have  fpent  the  greateft  part  of 
my  life — tho’  I  own  to  them  the  fimile  is 
in  being,  yet  would  it  not  be  unreafon- 
able  in  them  to  expedt  I  fhould  have  ei¬ 
ther  time  or  inclination  to  fearch  for  it  ? 
Let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  the  riot  and  dif- 
order  it  occafioned  in  the  Strajburgers  fan- 
tacies  was  fo  general — fuch  an  overpow¬ 
ering  mafterfhip  had  it  got  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  Strajburgers  minds— fo 

many 
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many  ftrange  things,  with  equal  confi¬ 
dence  on  all  Tides,  and  with  equal  eloquence 
in  all  places,  were  fpoken  and  fworn  to 
concerning  it,  that  turned  the  whole 
ftream  of  all  difeourfe  and  wonder  to¬ 
wards  it  —  every  foul,  good  and  bad — 
rich  and  poor — learned  and  unlearned — 
dodtor  and  ftudent — miflrefs  and  maid — 
gentle  and  fimple — nun’s  flefh  and  wo¬ 
man’s  flefh  in  Strajburg  fpent  their 
time  in  hearing  tidings  about  it  —  every 

eye  in  Strajburg  languiflied  to  fee  it - - 

every  finger — every  thumb  in  Strajburg 
burned  to  touch  it. 

Now  what  might  add,  if  any  thing 
may  be  thought  neceffary  to  add  to  To 
vehement  a  defire — was  this,  that  the 
centinel,  the  bandy-legg’d  drummer,  the 
trumpeter,  the  trumpeter’s  wife,  the 
burgo-mafter’s  widow,  the  mafler  of  the 
t  inn,' 
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inn,  and  the  matter  of  the  inn’s  wife, 
how  widely  foever  they  all  differed  every 
one  from  another  in  their  tettimonies 
and  defcriptions  of  the  ftranger’s  nofe— 
they  all  agreed  together  in  two  points — 
namely,  that  he  was  gone  to  Frankfort , 
and  would  not  return  to  Strafburg  till 
that  day  month  j  and  fecondly,  whether 
his  nofe  was  true  or  falfe,  that  the  ftran- 
ger  himfelf  was  one  of  the  moft  perfedt 
paragons  of  beauty— the  fined  made  man ! 
— the  moft  genteel ! — the  moft  generous 
of  his  purfe — the  moft  courteous  in  his 
carriage  that  had  ever  entered  the  gates 
of  Strafburg — that  as  he  rode,  with  his 
fcymetar  flung  loofely  to  his  wrift,  thro’ 
the  ftreets — and  walked  with  his  crimfon- 
fattin  breeches  acrofs  the  parade — ’twas 
with  fo  fweet  an  air  of  carelefs  modefty,'' 
and  fo  manly  withal — as  would  have  put 
the  heart  in  jeopardy  (had  his  nofe  not 

flood 
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for  the  due  nourilhment  of  fueh  a  nofe, 
in  the  very  firft  (lamina  and  rudiments 
of  its  formation  before  it  came  into  the 
world  (bating  the  cafe  of  Wens)  it  could 
not  regularly  grow  and  be  luftained  af¬ 
terwards. 

This  was  all  anfwered  by  a  diffiertation 
upon  nutriment,  and  the  effedt  which 
nutriment  had  in  extending  the  veffiels, 
and  in  the  increafe  and  prolongation  of 
the  mufcular  parts  to  the  greatefl  growth 
and  expanfion  imaginable — In  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  which  theory,  they  went  fo  far 
as  to  affirm,  that  there  was  no  caufe  in 
nature,  why  a  nofe  might  not  grow  to 
the  fize  of  the  man  himfelf. 

The  refpondents  fatisfied  the  world 
this  event  could  never  happen  to  them  fo 
tong  as  a  man  had  but  one  (tomach  and 
D  3  one 
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one  pair  of  lungs — For  the  ftomach,  faid 
they,  being  the  only  organ  deftined  for 
the  reception  of  food,  and  turning  it  into 
chyle, — and  the  lungs  the  only  engine  of 
fanguification — it  could  poffibly  work  off 
no  more,  than  what  the  appetite  brought 
it :  or  admitting  the  pofiibility  of  a  man’s 
overloading  his  ftomach,  nature  had  fet 
bounds  however  to  his  lungs — the  engine 
was  of  a  determined  fize  and  ftrength,  / 
and  could  elaborate  but  a  certain  quantity 
in  a  given  time — that  is,  it  could  produce 
juft  as  much  blood  as  was  fufticient  for 
one  Tingle  man,  and  no  more  To  that, 
if  there  was  as  much  nofe  as  man — they 
proved  a  mortification  muff  neceftarily 
enfue  *,  and  forafmuch  as  there  could  not 
be  a  fupport  for  both,  that  the  nofe  muff 
either  fall  off  from  the  man,  or  the  man 
inevitably  fall  off  from  his  nofe. 

Nature 
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Nature  accommodates  herfelf  to  thefe 
emergencies,  cried  the  opponents —  elfe 
what  do  you  lay  to  the  cafe  of  a  whole 
ftomach — a  whole  pair  of  lungs,  and  but 
half  a  man,  when  both  his  legs  have 
been  unfortunately  fhot  off? — 

He  dies  of  a  plethora,  faid  they — or 
mull  fpit  blood,  and  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  go  off  in  a  confumption — 

— It  happens  otherways — replied  the 
opponents. - - 

It  ought  not,  faid  they.  • 

The  more  curious  and  intimate  inqui¬ 
rers  after  nature  and  her  doings,  though 
they  went 'hand  in  hand  a  good  way  to¬ 
gether,  yet  they  all  divided  about  the 
nofe  at  daft,  almoft  as  much  as  the  fa¬ 
culty  itfelf. 

D  4  They 
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They  amicably  laid  it  down,  that  there 
was  a  juft  and  geometrical  arrangement 
and  proportion  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
human  frame  to  its  feveral  deftinations, 
offices,  and  functions,  which  could  not 
be  tranfgrelled  but  within  certain  limits 
— that  nature,  though  lhe  fported — fhe 
iported  within  a  certain  circle ; — and  they 
could  not  agree  about  the  diameter  of  it. 

The  logicians  ftuck  much  clofer  to  the 
point  before  them  than  any  of  the  clafles 
of  the  literati  j —  they  began  and  ended 
with  the  word  nofe  *,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  a  petitio  'principle  which  one  of  the 
ableft  of  them  ran  his  head  againft  in  the 
beginning  of  the  combat,  the  whole  con- 
troverfy  had  been  fettled  at  once. 

A  nofe,  argued  the  logician,  cannot 
bleed  without  blood— and  not  only  blood 

’—but 
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ftool  in  the  middle  of  the  great  parade-*- 
fhe  incommoded  the  other  demonftrators 
mainly,  by  gaining  incontinently  the 
moll  fafhionable  part  of  the  city  of  Straf- 
burg  for  her  auditory — But  when  a  de- 
monftrator  in  philofophy  (cries  Slawkew- 
bergius )  has  a  trumpet  for  an  apparatus, 
•pray  what  rival  in  fcience  can  pretend  to 
be  heard  befides  him  ? . 

Whilft  the  unlearned,  thro’  thefe  con- 
duits  of  intelligence,  were  all  bufied  in 
getting  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
where  Truth  keeps  her  little  court — 
were  the  learned  in  their  way  as  bufy  in 
pumping  her  up  thro’  the  conduits  of 
dialed:  induction — they  concerned  them- 
felves  not  with  fads — they  reafoned —  • 

Not  one  profefiion  had  thrown  more 
light  upon  this  fubjeft  than  the  faculty— 
D  2  had 
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had  notail  their  difputes  about  it  run  into 
the  affair  of  JVens  and  cedematous  fwel- 
lings,  they  could  not  keep  dear  of  them 
for  their  bloods  and  fouls — the  ffranger’s 
nofe  had  nothing  to  do  either  with  wens 
or  cedetnatous  fwellings. 

It  was  demonllrated  however  very  fa- 
tisfa&orily,  that  fuch  a  ponderous  mafs  of 
heterogenious  matter  could  not  be  con- 
gelled  and  conglomerated  to  the  nofe* 
whilll  the  infant  was  in  Utero ,  without 
deilroying  the  ftatical  balance  of  the 
foetus,  and  throwing  it  plump  upon  its 
head  nine  months  before  the  time. - 

— The  opponents  granted  the  theory — 
they  denied  the  coufequences. 

And  if  a  fuitable  provifion  of  veins, 
-arteries,  &V.  faid  they,  was  not  laid  in, 

for 
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Hood  in  his  way)  of  every  virgin  wha 
had  caft  her  eyes  upon  him. 

I  call  not  up6n  that  heart  which  is  a 
flranger  to  the  throbs  and  yearnings  of 
curiofity,  fo  excited  to  juftify  the  abbefs 
of  Quedlingberg^  the  priorefs,  the  deanefs 
and  fubchantrefs  for  fending  at  noon-day 
for  the  trumpeter’s  wife:  file  went 
through  the  ftreets  of  Strajburg  with 
her  hufband’s  trumpet  in  her  hand ; — 
the  bed  apparatus  the  ftraitnefs  of  the 
time  would  allow  her,  for  the  illuftration 
of  her  theory — Ihe  ftaid  no  longer  than 
three  days. 

The  centinel  and  the  bandy-Iegg’d 
drummer ! — nothing  on  this  fide  of  old 
Athens  could  equal  them  !  they  read 
their  le&ures  under  the  city  gates  to 
comers  and  goers,  with  all  the  pomp 
Vol.  IV,  D  of 
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of  a  Chryfippus  and  a  Crantor  in  their  - 
porticos. 

The  matter  of  the  inn,  with  his  oftler 
on  his  left-hand,  read  his  alfo  in  the  fame 
ftile, — under  the  portico  or  gateway  of  his 
ftable-yard — his  wife,  hers  more  privately 
in  a  back  room :  all  flocked  to  their  le6tu res; 
not  promifcuoufly — but  to  this  or  that, 
as  is  ever  the  way,  as  faith  and  credulity 
marfhal’d  them — in  a  word,  each  Straf- 
burger  came  crouding  for  intelligence — 
and  every  Strajburger  had  the  intelligence 
he  wanted. 

Tis  worth  remarking,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  demonftrators  in  natural  philofo- 
phy,  &c .  that  as  foon  as  the  trumpeter’s 
wife  had  finifhed  die  abbefs  of  Quedlin- 
berg's  private  le&ure,  and  had  begun  to 
read  in  public,  which  Ihe  did  upon  a 

ftool 
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but  on  the  i  oth  of  November ,  the  eve  of 
Martinmas -day,  from  whence  he  had  the 
name  of  Martin . 

[ — I  muft  break  off  my  tranflation  for 
a  moment ;  for  if  I  did  not,  I  know  I 
fhould  no  more  be  able  to  fhut  my  eyes 
in  bed,  than  the  abbefs  of  Quedlinburg — 
It  is  to  tell  the  reader,  that  my  father 
never  read  this  paffage  of  Slawkenbergius 
to  my  uncle  'Toby  but  with  triumph — not 
over  my  uncle  Toby,  for  he  never  oppofed 
him  in  it — but  over  the  whole  world. 

— Now  you  fee,  brother  Toby,  he  would 
.fay,  looking  up,  “  that  chriftian  names 
are  not  fuch  indifferent  things  — 
had  Luther  here  been  called- by  any  other 
name  but  Martin ,  he  would  have  been 
damned  to  all  eternity — Not  that  I  look 
upon  Martin ,  he  would  add,  as  a  good 
;  .  name 
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name — far  from  it — ’tis  fomething  better 
than  a  neutral,  and  but  a  little — yet  little 
as  it  is,  you  fee  it  was  of  fome  fervice  to 
him. 

My  father  knew  the  weaknefs  of  this 
prop  to  his  hypothecs,  as  well  as  the  belt 
logician  could  Ihew  him — yet  fo  ftrange 
is  the  weaknefs  of  man  at  the  fame  time, 
as  it  fell  in  his  way,  he  could  not  for  his 
life  but  make  ufe  of  it ;  and  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  for  this  reafon,  that  though  there 
are  many  ftories  in  Ha  fen  Slawhnbergius's 
Decads  full  as  entertaining  as  this  I  am 
tranflating,  yet  there  is  not  one  amongft 
them  which  my  father  read  over  with 
half  the  delight' — it  flattered  two  of  his 
ftrangeft  hypothefes  together — his  Names 
and  his  Noses —  I  will  be  bold  to  fay, 
he  might  have  read  all  the  books  in  the 
Alexandrian  library,  had  not  fate  taken 

other 
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ceffary  influence  of  the  planets  on  the 

twenty-fecond  day  of  Ottober  1483- - 

when  the  moon  was  in  the  twelfth  houfe 
— Jupiter ,  Mars^  and  Venus  in  the  third, 
the  Sun,  Saturn ,  and  Mercury  all  got 
together  in  the  fourth — that  he  muft  in 
courfe,  and  unavoidably  be  a  damn’d 
man — and  that  his  do&rines,  by  a  diredt 
corollary,  muft  be  damn’d  doctrines  too. 

By  infpeftion  into  his  horofcope,  where 
five  planets  were  in  coition  all  at  once 
with  fcorpio  *  (in  reading  this  my  father 

would 

*  Hsec  mira,  fatifque  borrenda.  Planetaran* 
coitio  fub  Scarpio  Afterifmo  in  nona  coeli  ftatione,. 
quam  Arabes  religioni  deputabant  efficit  Martinum 
Lutherum  facrilegum  hereticum,  chriftianae  reli- 
gionis  hoftem  acerrimum  atque  prophanum,  ex  • 
horofcopi  dire&ione  ad  Martis  coitum,  religiofif- 
fimus  obiit,  ejus  Anima  fedeftiifima  ad  infernos 
navigavit — ab  Aledto,  Tifiphone  et  Magera  fia- 
gellis  igneis  cruciata  pereniter. 

— Lucas  Gauricus  in  Tra&atu  aftrologico  de 
praeteritis  multorum  hominum  accidentibus  per 
genituras  examinatis. 


would  always  fhake  his  head)  in  the 
ninth  houfe  which  the  Arabians  allotted 
to  religion — it  appeared  that  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  did  not  care  one  ftiver  about  the 
matter — and  that  from  the  horofeope 
directed  to  the  conjunction  of  Mars — 
they  made  it  plain  likewife  he  muft  die 
curfing  and  blafpheming — with  the  blaft 
of  which  his  foul  (being  fteep’d  in  guilt) 
failed  before  the  wind,  into  the  lake  of 
hell  fire. 

The  little  objection  of  the  Lutheran 
doctors  to  this,  was,  that  it  muft  certainly 
be  the  foul  of  another  man,  born  Off. 
22,  83,  which  was  forced  to  fail  down 
before  the  wind  in  that  manner — inafmuch 
as  it  appeared  from  the  regifter  of  JJlaben 
in  the  county  of  Mans  felt ,  that  I^uther 
was  not  born  in  the  year  1483,  but  in 
84  j  and  not  on  the  2  2d  day  of  Offober , 
v  '  but 
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— but  blood  circulating  in  it  to  fupply 
the  phenomenon  with  a  fuccefiion  of 
drops —  (a  ftream  being  but  a  quicker 
fucceffion  of  drops,  that  is  included,  faid 
he) — Now  death,  continued  the  logician, 
being  nothing  but  the  ftagnation  of  the 
blood — 

I  deny  the  definition — Death  is  the 
reparation  of  the  foul  from  the  body, 
faid  his  antagonifl — Then  we  don’t  agree 
about  our  weapon,  faid  the  logician — - 
Then  there  is  an  end  of  the  difpute,  re¬ 
plied  the  antagonifl. 

The  civilians  were  flill  more  concife  * 
what  they  offered  being  more  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  decree — than  a  difpute. 

— Such  a  monflrous  nofe,  faid  they, 
had  it  been  a  true  nofe,  could  not  poffibly 
have  been  fuffered  in  civil  fociety — and  if 
i  falfe 
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* 

falfe — to  impofe  upon  fociety  with  fuchf 
falfe  figns  and  tokens,  was  a  Hill  greater 
violation  of  its  rights,  and  muft  have 
had  ftill  lefs  mercy  lhewn  it. 

The  only  objection  to  this  was,  that 
if  it  proved  any  thing,  it  proved  the 

ftranger’s  nofe  was  neither  true  nor  falfe. 

/ 

This  left  room  for  the  controverfy  to 
go  on.  It  was  maintained  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  ecclefiaftic  court,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  inhibit  a  decree,  fince 
the  flranger  ex  mero  motu  had  confelfed 
he  had  been  at  the  Promontory  of  Nofes, 
and  had  got  one  of  the  goodlieft,  &c.  &c. 

• — To  this  it  was'anfwered,  it  was  impofii- 
ble  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  place  as  the 
Promontory  of  Nofes,  and  the  learned  be 
ignorant  where  it  lay.  The  com  miliary 
of  the  bilhcp  of  Strajhurg  undertook  the 
-  advocates, 
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advocates,  explained  this  matter  in  a 
treatife  upon  proverbial  phrafes,  fhewing 
them,  that  the  Promontory  of  Nofes  was 
a  mere  allegoric  exprefiion,  importing  no 
more  than  that  nature  had  given  him  a 
long  nofe  :  in  proof  of  which,  with  great 
learning,  he  cited  the  underwritten  au¬ 
thorities  *,  which  had  decided  the  point 

incon- 

*  Nonrlulli  ex  noftratibus  eadem  loquendi  for¬ 
mula  utun.  Quinimo  et  Logiftae  Sc  Canoniftae— 
Vid.  Parce  Bar  e  Jas  in  d.  L.  Provincial.Conflitut. 
de  conjee,  vid.  Vol.  Lib  4.  Titul.  1.  N.  7.  qua 
etiam  in  re  confpir.  Om.  de  Promontorio  Naf. 
Tichmak.  IF.  d.  tit.  3.  fol.  189.  pafFim.  Vid.  Glof. 
de  contrahend.  empt.fcffc.  nec  non  J.  Scrudr.  in  cap. 
§.  refut.  fF.  per  totum.  cum  his  conf.  Rever.  J. 
Tubal,  Sentent.  Sc  Prov.  cap.  9.  fF.  1 1,  12.  obiter. 
V.  et  Librum,  cui  Tit.  de  Terris  Sc  Phraf.  Belg. 
ad  finem  cum,  Comment.  N.  Bardy  Belg.  Vid. 
Scrip.  Argentotarenf.  de  Antiq.  Ecc.  in  Epifc.  Ar- 
chiv.  fid.  coll,  per  Von  Jacobum  Koinfhoven  Fo¬ 
lio  Argent.  1583,  praecip.  ad  finem.  Quibus  add. 
RebufF  in  L.  obvenire  de  Signif.  Norn.  fF.  fol.  Sc- 
de  Jure,  Gent.  &  Civil,  de  protib.  aliena  feud,  per 
federa,  teft.  Joha.  Luxius  in  prolegom.  quem  velim 
videas,  de  Analy.  Cap.  1,  2,  3.  Vid.  Idea. 
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inconteftably,  had  it  not  appeared  that  a 
difpute  about  fome  franchifes  of  dean  and 
chapter-land's  had  been  determined  by  it 
nineteen  years  before. 

It  happened— I  mud:  not  fay  unluckily 
for  Truth,  becaufe  they  were  giving  her 
a  lift  another  way  in  fo  doing;  that  the 
two  uni verh ties  of  Strafburg — the  Luthe¬ 
ran,  founded  in  the  year  1538  by  Jacobus 
Sturmius ,  counfellor  of  the  fenate, — and 
the  Popijh ,  founded  by  Leopold ,  arch-duke 
of  Aujiria ,  were,  during  all  this  time, 
employing  the  whole  depth  of  their 
knowledge  (except  juft  what  the  affair 
of  the  abbefs  of  Quedlinburg’s  placket- 
holes  required) — in  determining  the  point 
of  Martin  Luther  s  damnation. 

The  Popijh  do&ors  had  Undertaken  to 
demonftrate  a  priori  j  that  from  the  ne- 

ceffary 
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other  care  of  them,  and  not  have  met 
with  a  book  or  a  pafTage  in  one,  which 
hit  two  fuch  nails  as  thefe  upon  the  head 
at  one  flroke.] 

The  two  univerfities  of  Strajlurg  were 
hard  tugging  at  this  affair  of  Lather's 
navigation.  The  Proteflant  dodlors  had 
demonflrated,  that  he  had  not  failed  right 
before  the  wind,  as  the  Popifh  dodtors 
had  pretended  ;  and  as  every  one  knew 
there  was  no  failing  full  in  the  teeth  of 
it, — they  were  going  to  fettle,  in  cafe  he 
had  failed,  how  many  points  he  was  off; 
whether  Martin  had  doubled  the  cape, 
or  had  fallen  upon  a  lee  fhore  ;  and  no 
doubt,  as  it  was  an  enquiry  of  much  edi¬ 
fication,  at  lead  to  thofe  who  underflood 
this  fort  of  navigation,  they  had  gone  on 
with  it  in  fpite  of  the  fize  of  the  flranger’s 
nofe,  had  not  the  fize  of  the  ftranger’s. 

Vol.  IY.  E  nofe 
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nofe  drawn  off  the  attention  of  the  world 
from  what  they  were  about — it  was  their 
bufinefs  to  follow. . - 

The  abbefs  of  Quedlinburg  and  her  four 
dignitaries  was  no  ftop ;  for  the  enormity 
of  the  ftranger’s  nofe  running  full  as  much 
in  their  fancies  as  their  cafe  of  confcience 
— The  affair  of  their  placket-holes  kept 
cold — In  a  word,  the  printers  were  or¬ 
dered  to  diftribute  their  types — all  con- 
troverfies  dropp’d. 

’Twas  a  fquare  cap  with  a  filk  taffel 
upon  the  crown  of  it — to  a  nut  fhell — 
to  have  gueffed  on  which  fide  of  the  nofe 
the  two  univerfities  would  fplit. 

’Tis  above  reafon,  cried  the  do£tors  on 
one  fide. 

’Tis  below  reafon,  cried  the  others. 

?Tis  faith,  cried  the  one. 

*Tis 
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*Tis  a  fiddle-ftick,  faid  the  other* 

JTis  pofilble,  cried  the  one. 

’Tis  impoffible,  faid  the  other. 

God*s  power  is  infinite,  cried  the  No- 
farians,  he  can  do  any  thing. 

He  can  do  nothing,  replied  the  Anti- 
nofarians,  which  implies  contradictions. 

He  can  make  matter  think,  faid  the 
Nofarians. 

As  certainly  as  you  can  make  a  velvet  cap 
out  of  a  fow’s  ear,  replied  the  Antinofarians; 

He  cannot  make  two  and  two  five, 
replied  the  Popifli  doctors. — ’Tis  falfe, 
faid  their  opponents. — 

Infinite  power  is  infinite  power,  faid 
the  doCtors  who  maintained  the  reality 
E  a  *  of 
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of  the  nofe. - It  extends  only  to  all 

poflible  things,  replied  the  Lutherans . 

By  God  in  heaven,  cried  the  Popifli 
dodlors,  he  can  make  a  nofe,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  as  big  as  the  fteeple  of  Strajhurg. 

i 

Now  the  fteeple  of  Strajhurg  being  the 
biggeft  and  the  talleft  church-fteeple  to 
be  feen  in  the  whole  world,  the  Antino- 
farians  denied  that  a  nofe  of  575  geome¬ 
trical  feet  in  length  could  be  worn,  at 
leaft  by  a  middle-fiz’d  man — The  Popifh 
dodlors  fwore  it  could —  The  Lutheran 
doctors  faid  No  j — it  could  not. 

This  at  once  flatted  a  new  difputc, 
which  they  purfued  a  great  way  upon  the 
extent  and  limitation  of  the  moral  and 
natural  attributes  of  God — That  contro- 
verfy  led  them  naturally  into  Lhomas 

Jquinas, 
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Aquinas ,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  to  the 
devil. 

The  flranger’s  nofe  was  no  more  heard 
of  in  thedifpute—  it  juft  ferved  as  a  frigate 
to  launch  them  into  the  gulph  of  Ichool- 
divinity, — and  then  they  all  failed  before 
the  wind. 

Heat  is  in  proportion  to  the  want  of 
true  knowledge. 

The  controverfy  about  the  attributes, 
&c .  inflead  of  cooling,  on  the  contrary 
had  inflamed  the  Strajburgers  imagina¬ 
tions  to  a  moft  inordinate  degree — The 
lefs  they  underflood  of  the  matter,  the 
greater  was  their  wonder  about  it — they 
were  left  in  all  the  diftrefies  of  defire 
unfatisfied — faw  their  doctors,  the  Parch¬ 
ment  arians,  the  Brajfarians ,  the  Turpen- 
tarians ,  on  one  fide — the  Popifh  doflors 
E  3  oh 
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on  the  other,  like  Pantagruel  and  his 
companions  in  queft  of  the  oracle  of  the 
bottle,  all  embarked  and  out  of  fight. 

- The  poor  Strajburgers  left  upon 

the  beach  ! 

— What  was  to  be  done  ? — No  delay 
- — the  uproar  increafed — every  one  in  dif- 
order — the  city  gates  fet  open. — • 

Unfortunate  Strajburgers !  was  there 
in  the  flore-houfe  of  nature — was  there 
in  the  lumber-rooms  of  learning — was 
there  in  the  great  arfenal  of  chance,  one 
fingle  engine  left  undrawn  forth  to  torture 
your  curiofities,  and  ftretch  your  defires, 
which  was  not  pointed  by  the  hand  of 
fate  to  play  Upon  your  hearts  ? — I  dip 
not  my  pen  into  my  ink  to  excufe  the 
furrender  of  yourfelves — ’tis  to  write  your 

panegyrick* 
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panegyrick.  Shew  me  a  city  fo  macera¬ 
ted  with  expe&ation — who  neither  eat, 
or  drank,  or  flept,  or  prayed,  or  heark- 
ned  to  the  calls  either  of  religion  or  na¬ 
ture  for  feven  and  twenty  days  together, 
who  could  have  held  out  one  day  longer. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  the  courteous 
flranger  had  promifed  to  return  to  Straf- 
burg . 

Seven  thoufand  coaches  ( Slawkenbe? - 
gius  mud  certainly  have  made  fome  mif- 
take  in  his  numerical  chara&ers)  7000 

coaches — 15000  fingle  horfe  chairs - 

20000  waggons,  crouded  as  full  as  they 
could  all  hold  with  fenators,  counfellors, 
fyndicks — beguines,  widows,  wives,  vir¬ 
gins,  canons,  concubines,  all  in  their 
coaches — The  abbefs  of  Quedlinburg ,  with 
the  priorefs,  the  deanefs  and  fub-  chantrefs 
E  4  leading 
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leading  the  proceftion  in  one  coach,  and 
the  dean  of  Strajburg ,  with  the  four  great 
dignitaries  of  his  chapter  on  her  left- 
hand — the  reft  following  higglety  -pigglety 

as  they  could  ;  fome  on  horfeback - 

fome  on  foot — fome  led — fome  driven — 
fome  down  the  Rhine — fome  this  way — 
fome  that — all  fet  out  at  fun-rife  to  meet 
the  courteous  ftranger  on  the  road. 


Hafte  we  'now  towards  the  cataftrophe 
of  my  tale — I  fay  Cataftrophe  (cries  Slaw - 
kenbergius )  inafmuch  as  a  tale,  with  parts 
rightly  difpofed,  not  only  rejoiceth  (gau- 
det )  in  the  Cataftrophe  and  Peripeitm  of 
a  Drama,  but  rejoiceth  moreover  in  all 
the  eflential  and  integrant  parts  of  it — 
it  has  its  Protafis ,  Epiftafis ,  Cataftafis , 
its  Cataftrophe  or  Peripeitia  growing  one 
out  of  the  other  in  it,  in  the  order  Ariftotle 
firft  planted  them — without  which  a  tale 

had 
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had  better  never  be  to’d  at  all,  fays 
Slawkenbergius ,  but  be  kept  to  a  man’s 
felf. 


In  all  my  ten  tales,  .in  all  my  ten  de- 
cads  ,  have  I,  Slawkenbergius ,  tied  down 
every  tale  cf  them  as  tightly  to  this  rule, 
as  I  have  done  this  of  the  Granger  and 
his  nofe. 

— From  his  flrft  parley  with  the  centi- 
nel,  to  his  leaving  the  city  of  StraJburg , 
after  pulling  off  his  crimfon-fattin  pair. of 
breeches,  is  the  Protafis  or  firft  entrance 

- - where  the  charadters  of  the  Perfon<e 

Dramatis  are  juft  touched  in,  and  the 
fubjedt  nightly  begun. 


The  Epitafis ,  wherein  the  adtion  is 
more  fully  entered  upon  and  heightened, 
till  it  arrives  at  its  ftate  or  height  called 
i  the 
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the  Cataftafis ,  and  which  ufually  takes 
up  the  2d  and  3d  adt,  is  included  withim 
that  bufy  period  of  my  tale,  betwixt  the 
firft  night’s  uproar  about  the  nofe,  to 
the  conclufion  of  the  trumpeter’s  wife’s 
ledtures  upon  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
grand  parade;  and  from  the  firft  em¬ 
barking  of  the  learned  in  the  difpute — 
to  the  dodtors  finally  failing  awTay,  and 
leaving  the  Strafburgers  upon  the  beach 
in  diftrefs,  is  the  Cataftafis  or  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  incidents  and  pafiions  for  their 
burfting  forth  in  the  fifth  adt. 

This  commences  with  the  fetting  out 
of  the  Strafburgers  in  the  Frankfort  road, 
and  terminates  in  unwinding  the  laby¬ 
rinth  and  bringing  the  hero  out  of  a 
ftate  of  agitation  (as  Ariftotle  calls  it) 
to  a  ftate  of  reft  and  quietnefs. 
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This,  fays  Hafen  Slawkenbergius ,  con- 
ftitutes  the  cataftrophe  or  peripeitia  of 
my  tale — and  that  is  the  part  of  it  I  am 
going  to  relate. 

We  left  the  ftranger  behind  the  curtain 
afleep — he  enters  now  upon  the  ftage. 

—What  dofc  thou  prick  up  thy  ears 
at  ? — ’tis  nothing  but  a  man  upon  a  horfe 
— was  the  laft  word  the  ftranger  uttered 
to  his  mule.  It  was  not  proper  then  to 
tell  the  reader,  that  the  mule  took  his 
mafter’s  word  for  it  •,  and  without  any¬ 
more  ifs  or  ands ,  let  the  traveller  and  his 
horfe  pafs  by. 

The  traveller  was  haftening  with  all 
diligence  to  get  to  Strajburg' that  night 

- What  a  fool  am  I,  faid  the  traveller 

to  himfelf,  when  he  had  rode  about  a 

league 
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league  farther,  to  think  of  getting  into 
Strajburg  this  night  —  Str ajburg  ! —  the 
great  Strajburg  ! — Strajburg ,  the  capital 
of  all  Alfatia !  Strajburg ,  an  imperial 
city !  Strajburg, ,  a  fovereign  ftate  !  S tr af¬ 
burg  ^  garrifoned  with  five  thoufand  of 
the  beft  troops  in  all  the  world  ! — Alas! 
if  I  was  at  the  gates  of  Strajlurg  this 
moment,  I  could  not  gain  admittance  into 
it  for  a  ducat, — nay  a  ducat  and  half — 
His  too  much — better  go  back  to  the  Jail 
inn  I  have  pafifed — than  lie  I  know  not 
where — or  give  I  know  not  what.  The 
traveller,  as  he  made  thefe  reflections  in 
his  mind,  turned  his  horfe’s  head  about, 
and  three  minutes  after  the  ftranger  had 
been  conducted  into  his  chamber,  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  fame  inn. 

— We  have  bacon  in  the  houfe,  faid 

the  holt,  and  bread - and  till  eleven 

o’clock  this  night  had  three  eggs  in  it — 

but 
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but  a  ftranger,  who  arrived  an  hour  ago, 
has  had  them  drefled  into  an  omlet,  and 
we  have  nothing. - - 

— Alas !  faid  the  traveller,  harrafied 
as  I  am,  1  want  nothing  but  a  bed — I 
have  one  as  foft  as  is  in  Jlfatia,  faid  the 
hoft. 

— The  ftranger,  continued  he,  fliould 
have  flept  in  it,  for  ’tis  my  beft  bed,  but 
upon  the  fcore  of  his  nofe — He  has  got 
a  defluxion,  faid  the  traveller — Not  that 
I  know,  cried  the  hoft — But  5tis  a  camp- 
bed,  and  Jacinta ,  faid  he,  locking  to¬ 
wards  the  maid,  imagined  there  was  not 
room  in  it  to  turn  his  nofe  in — Why  fo  ? 
cried  the  traveller  ftarting  back — It  is  fo 
long  a  nofe,  replied  the  hoft — The  tra- 
veller  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Jacinta,  then 
upon  the  ground — kneeled  upon  his  right 

knee 
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knee — had  juft  got  his  hand  laid  upon 
his  breaft — Trifle  not  with  my  anxiety, 
faid  he,  rifing  up  again— ’Tis  no  trifle, 
faid  Jacinta ,  ’tis  the  moft  glorious  nofe  ! 
* — The  traveller  fell  upon  his  knee  again— 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  breaft— then  faid  he, 
looking  up  to  heaven  !  thou  haft  con¬ 
duced  me  to  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage 
- ’Tis  j Diego  ! 

The  traveller  was  the  brother  of  the 
Julia,  fo  often  invoked  that  night  by  the 
itranger  as  he  rode  from  Strajburg  upon 
his  mule  ;  and  was  come,  on  her  part, 
in  queft  of  him.  He  had  accompanied 
his  After  from  Valadolid  acrofs  the  Pyre¬ 
nean  mountains  thro*  France ,  and  had 
many  an  entangled  fkein  to  wind  off  in 
purfuit  of  him  thro’  the  many  meanders 
and  abrupt  turnings  of  a  lover’s  thorny 
tracks. 


—Julia 
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— Julia  had  funk  under  it — and  had 
not  been  able  to  go  a  ftep  farther  than  to 
Lyons,  where,  with  the  many  difquietudes 
of  a  tender  heart,  which  all  talk  of — but 
few  feel  —  Ihe  ficken’d,  but  had  juft 
ftrength  to  write  a  letter  to  Diego  \  and 
having  conjured  her  brother  never  to  fee 
her  face  till  he  had  found  him  out,  and 
put  the  letter  into  his  hands,  Julia  took 
to  her  bed. 

Fernandez  (for  that  was  her  brother’s 
name) — tho’  the  camp-bed  was  as  foft  as 
any  one  in  Aljacc,  yet  he  could  not  lhut 
his  eyes  in  it. — As  foon  as  it  was  day  he 
role,  and  hearing  Diego  was  rifen  too, 
he  enter’d  his  chamber,  and  difcharged 
his  filter’s  commiflion. 

The  letter  was  as  follows : 


Seig. 
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Seig.  Diego. 

44  Whether  my  fufpicions  of  your  nofe 
44  were  juftly  excited  or  not — ’tis  not  now 
44  to  inquire — it  is  enough  I  have  not 
44  had  firmnefs  to  put  them  to  farther 
44  tryal. 

44  How  could  I  know  fo  little  of  iny- 
44  felf,  when  I  fent  my  Buena  to  forbid 
44  your  coming  more  under  my  lattice  ? 
44  or  how  could  I  know  fo  little  of  you, 
44  Biego ,  as  to  imagine  you  would  not 
44  have  (laid  one  day  in  Valadclid  to  have 
44  given  eafe  to  my  doubts  ? — Was  I  to 
44  be  abandoned,  Biego ,  becaufe  I  was 
44  deceived  ?  or  was  it  kind  to  take  me 
44  at  my  word,  whether  my  fufpicions 
44  were  juft  or  no,  and  leave  me,  as  you 
44  did,  a  prey  to  much  uncertainty  and 
44  forrow. 

44  In 
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“  In  what  manner  Julia  has  refented 
<c  this — my  brother,  when  he  puts  this 
44  letter  into  your  hands,  will  tell  you  : 
44  He  will  tell  you  in  how  few  moments 
44  (he  repented  of  the  rafh  mefiage  (he 
44  had  lent  you — in  what  frantic  hade 
44  (he  flew  to  her  lattice,  and  how  many 
44  days  and  nights  together  (he  leaned 
44  immoveably  upon  her  elbow,  looking 
44  thro’  it  towards  the  way  which  Diego 
44  was  wont  to  come. 

44  He  will  tell  you,  when  (he  heard 
44  of  your  departure — how  her  Ipirits  de- 
44  ferted  her — how  her  heart  ficken’d — 
44  how  piteoufly  (lie  mourn’d — how  low 
44  (lie  hung  her  head.  O  Diego !  how 
41  many  weary  (leps  has  my  brother’s 
44  pity  led  me  by  the  hand  languilhing 
44  to  trace  out  yours !  how  far  has  defire 
44  carried  me  beyond  (Irength — and  how 
VrOL,  IV.  F  4C  oft 
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“  oft  have  I  fainted  by  the  way,  and 
<c  funk  into  his  arms,  with  only  power 

to  cry  out — O  my  Biego  ! 

<c  If  the  gentlenefs  of  your  carriage 
“  has  not  belied  your  heart,  you  will  fly 
“  to  me,  almoft  as  fail  as  you  fled  from 
<c  me — hafle  as  you  will,  you  will  arrive 
“  but  to  fee  me  expire. — ’Tis  a  .bitter 
“  draught,  Biego ,  but  oh  !  ’tis  embitter’d 
“  (till  more  by  dying  un - 

She  could  proceed  no  farther. 

Slawkenbergius  fuppofes  the  word  in*- 
tended  was  unconvinced,  but  her  ftrength 
would  not  enable  her  to  finifh  her  letter. 

The  heart  of  the  courteous  Biego 
overflowed  as  he  read  the  letter — her  or¬ 
dered  his  mule  forthwith  and  Fernandez* s 

horie 


? 
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horfe  to  be  faddled ;  and  as  no  vent  in 
profe  is  equal  to  that  of  poetry  in  fuch 
confli&s — chance,  which  as  often  dire<5te 
us  to  remedies  as  to  difeafes ,  having 
thrown  a  piece  of  charcoal  into  the  win¬ 
dow — Diego  availed  himfelf  of  it,  and 
whilft  the  oftler  was  getting  ready  his 
mule,  he  eafed  his  mind  againft  the  wall 
as  follows. 


ODE. 

Harjh  and  untuneful  are  the  notes  of  love ,  % 
Unlefs  my  Julia  ftrikes  the  key , 

Her  hand  alone  can  touch  the  party 
JVhofe  dulcet  move - 
-went  charms  the  hearty 

And  governs  all  the  man  with  fympa- 
thetic  fuoay . 

2d# 

0  Julia ! 

F  2  The 
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0 

The  lines  were  very  natural — for  they 
were  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpofe,  fays 
Slawkenhergius ,  and  ’tis  a  pity  there  were 
no  more  of  them;  but  whether  it  was 
that  Seig.  Diego  was  (low  in  compofing 
verfes — or  the  oftler  quick  in  faddling 
mules — is  not  averred;  certain  it  was, 
that  Diego's  mule  and  Fernandez's  horfe 
were  ready  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  before 
Diego  was  ready  for  his  fecond  fcanza  ; 
fo  without  flaying  to  finifh  his  ode,  they 
both  mounted,  fallied  forth,  palled  the 
Rhine ,  traverfed  Alface ,  fhaped  their 
courfe  towards  Lyons ,  and  before  the 
Strafburgers  and  the  abbefs  of  Fjuediinherg 
had  fet  out  on  their  cavalcade,  had  Fer¬ 
nandez^  Diego ,  and  his  Julia ,  croffed 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  got  fa'fe  to 
Valadolid. 

Tis 
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’Tis  needlefs  to  inform  the  geographi¬ 
cal  reader,  that  when  Biego  was  in  Spain% 
it  was  not  poflible  to  meet  the  courteous 
ftranger  in  the  Frankfort  road  ;  it  is 
enough  to  fay,  that  of  all  reftlefs  defires, 
curiofity  being  the  ftrongeft — the  Straf- 
hurgers  felt  the  full  force  of  it ;  and  that 
for  three  days  and  nights  they  were  tofied 
to  and  fro  in  the  Frankfort  road,  with 
the  tempeftuous  fury  of  this  pafilon,  be¬ 
fore  they  could  fubmit  to  return  home — • 
When  alas !  an  event  was  prepared  for 
them,  of  all  others  the  mofi:  grievous 
that  could  befal  a  free  people. 

As  this  revolution  of  the  Strajburgers 
affairs  is  often  fpoken  of,  and  little  un- 
derftood,  I  will,  in  ten  words,  fays  Slaw- 
kenbergius ,  give  the  world  an  explanation 
of  it,  and  with  it  put  an  end  ‘to  my 
tale. 

F  3 


Every 
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Every  body  knows  of  the  grand  fy~ 
ftem  of  Univerfal  Monarchy,  wrote  by 
order  of  Monf.  Colbert ,  and  put  in  ma- 
nufcript  into  the  hands  of  Lewis  the 
fourteenth,  in  the  year  1664. 

*Tis  as  well  known,  that  one  branch 
out  of  many  of  that  fyftem,  was  the 
getting  pofleffion  of  Strajburg ,  to  favour 
an  entrance  at  all  times  into  Suabia ,  in 
order  to  difturb  the  quiet  of  Germany — 
and  that  in  confequence  of  this  plan, 
Strajburg  unhappily  fell  at  length  into 
their  hands. 

It  is  the  lot  of  few  to  trace  out  the 
true  fprings  of  this  and  fuch  like  revolu¬ 
tions —  The  vulgar  look  too  high  for 
them — Statefmen  look  too  low —  Truth 
(for  onee)  lies  in  the  middle. 


What 
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What  a  fatal  thing  is  the  popular  pride 
of  a  free  city  !  cries  one  hiltorian — The 
Strajburgers  deemed  it  a  diminution  of 
their  freedom  to  receive  an  imperial  gar- 
rifon — and  fo  fell  a  prey  to  a  French  one. 

The  fate,  fays  another,  of  the  Straf¬ 
burgers. ,  may  be  a  warning  to  all  free 
people  to  fave  their  money — They  anti¬ 
cipated  their  revenues — brought  them- 
felves  under  taxes,  exhaufted  their 
ftrength,  and  in  the  end  became  fo  weak 
a  people,  they  had  not  ftrength  to  keep 
their  gates  Unit,  and  fo  the  French  pulhed 
•them  open. 

Alas  !  alas  !  cries  Slawkenbergius ,  ’twas 
not  xht  French — ’twas  curiosity  pulhed 
them  open — The  French  indeed,  who  are 
ever  upon  the  catch,  when  they  faw  the 
Strajburgers^  men,  women,  and  children, 
F  4  all 
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all  marched  out  to  follow  the  Granger’s 
nofe — each  man  followed  his  own,  and 
marched  in. 

Trade  and  manufadtures  have  decayed 
and  gradually  grown  down  ever  fince — • 
but  not  from  any  caufe  which  commer¬ 
cial  heads  have  affigned  ;  for  it  is  owing 
to  this  only,  that  Nofes  have  ever  fo  run 
in  their  heads,  that  the  Strajburgers  could 
not  follow  their  bufinefs. 

Alas !  alas !  cries  Slawkenbergius ,  mak¬ 
ing  an  exclamation — it  is  not  the  firft — 
and  I  fear  will  not  be  the  laft  fortrefs 

that  has  been  either  won - or  loft  by 

Noses. 

The  END  of 

Slawkenbergius*  s  Tale. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  I. 

WITH  all  this  learning  upon  Nofes 
running  perpetually  in  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  facy — with  fo  many  family  preju¬ 
dices — and  ten  decads  of  fuch  tales  run¬ 
ning  on  for  ever  along  with  them — how 
was  it  poffible  with  fuch  exquifite — was 
it  a  true  nofe  ? — That  a  man  with  fuch 
exquifite  feelings  as  my  father  had,  could 
bear  the  fhock  at  all  below  flairs — or  in¬ 
deed  above  flairs,  in  any  other  poflure, 
but  the  very  poflure  I  have  defcribed. 

— Throw  yourfelf  down  upon  the  bed, 
a  dozen  times — taking  care  only  to  place 
a  looking-glafs  firfl  in  a  chair  on  one  fide 

of  it,  before  you  do  It - But  was  the 

flraa- 
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ftranger’s  nofe  a  true  nofe — or  was  it  a 
fa  lie  one  ? 

To  tell  that  beforehand,  madam, 
would  be  to  do  injury  to  one  of  the  bell 
tales  in  the  chrillian  world  ;  and  that  is 
the  tenth  of  the  tenth  decad  which  imme¬ 
diately  follows  this. 

This  tale,  crieth  Sla*wkenhergius  fome- 
what  exultingly,  has  been  referved  by 
me  for  the  concluding  tale  of  my  whole 
work  *,  knowing  right  well,  that  when  I 
fhall  have  told  it,  and  my  reader  fhall 
have  reau  it  thro’ — ’twould  be  even  high 
time  for  both  of  us  to  Ihut  up  the  book  ; 
inafmuch,  continues  Slawkenbergius ,  as  I 
know  of  no  tale  which  could  poflibly 
ever  go  down  after  it. 

— ’Tis  a  tale  indeed  ! 

This 
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This  fets  out  with  the  firfb  interview 
in  the  inn  at  Lyons ,  when  Fernandez  left 
the  courteous  ilranger  and  his  filler  Julia 
alone  in  her  chamber,  and  is  overwritten. 

The  Intricacies 
of 

Diego  and  Julia . 

Heavens !  thou  art  a  ilrange  creature 
Slawkenbergius !  what  a  whimfical  view 
of  the  involutions  of  the  heart  of  woman 
hail  thou  opened  !  how  this  can  ever  be 
tranflated,  -and  yet  if  this  fpecimen  of 
Slawkenbergius* s  tales,  and  the  exquifi- 
tivenefs  of  his  moral  fhould  pleafe  the 
world — tranflated  fhall  a  couple  of  vo¬ 
lumes  be. — Elfe,  how  this  can  ever  be 
tranflated  into  good  Englijh ,  I  have  no 
fort  of  conception. — There  feems  in  fome 
pafiages  to  want  a  fixth  fenfe  to  do  it 

rightly. 
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rightly. - What  can  he  mean  by  the 

lambent  .pupilability  of  flow,  low,  dry 
chat,  five  notes  below  the  natural  tone, 
— which  you  know,  madam,  is  little 
more  than  a  whifper  ?  The  moment  I 
pronounced  the  words,  I  could  perceive 
an  attempt  towards  a  vibration  in  the 
firings,  about  the  region  of  the  heart. — 
The  brain  made  no  acknowledgment. — 
There’s  often  no  good  underflanding 
betwixt  ’em.— I  felt  as  if  I  underflood 

it. - 1  had  no  ideas. — The  movement 

could  not  be  without  caufe. — I’m  loft. 
I  can  make  nothing  of  it, — unlefs,  may 
it.  pleafe  your  worfhips,  the  voice,  in 
that  cafe  being  little  more  than  a  whif¬ 
per,  unavoidably  forces  the  eyes  to 
approach  not  only  within  fix  inches 
of  each  other — but  to  look  into  the 
pupils — is  not  that  dangerous  ? — But  it 
can’t  be  avoided — for  to  look  up  to  the 

deling. 
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deling,  in  that  cafe  the  two  chins  un¬ 
avoidably  meet — and  to  look  down  into 
each  others  laps,  the  foreheads  come  into 
immediate  contadl,  which  at  once  puts 
an  end  to  the  conference — I  mean  to  the 

fentimental  part  of  it. - What  is  left, 

madam,  is  not  worth  (looping  for. 

C  H  A  P.  II. 

MY  father  lay  ftretched  acrofs  the 
bed  as  dill  as  if  the  hand  of  death 
had  pufhed  him  down,  for  a  full  hour 
and  a  half,  before  he  began  to  play  upon 
the  floor  with  the  toe  of  that  foot  which 
hung  over  the  bed-fide  ;  my  uncle  Toby's 
heart  was  a  pound  lighter  for  it. — In  a 
few'moments,  his  left-hand,  the  knuckles 
of  which  had  all  the  time  reclined  upon 
the  handle  of  the  chamber-pot,  came 
to  its  feeling — he  thruft  it  a  little  more 

within 
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within  the  valance — drew  up  his  hand, 
when  he  had  done,  into  his  bofom — gave 
a  hem  ! — My  good  uncle  Tobyy  with  infi¬ 
nite  pleafure,  anfwered  it *,  and  full  gladly 
would  have  ingrafted  a  fentence  of  confo- 
lation  upon  the  opening  it  afforded ;  but 
having  no  talents,  as  I  faid,  that  way, 
and  fearing  moreover  that  he  might  fet 
out  with  fomething  which  might  make  a 
bad  matter  worfe,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  refting  his  chin  placidly  upon  the 
crofs  of  his  crutch. 

Now  whether  the  comprefhon  fhortened 
my  uncle  Toby's  face  into  a  more  plea- 
fureable  oval, — or  that  the  philanthropy 
of  his  heart,  in  feeing  his  brother  begin¬ 
ning  to  emerge  out  of  the  fea  of  his  af¬ 
flictions,  had  braced  up  his  mufcles, — 
fo  that  the  compreffion  upon  his  chin 
only  doubled  the  benignity  which  was 

there 
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there  before,  is  not  hard  to  decide. — My 
father,  in  turning  his  eyes,  was  druck 
with  fuch  a  gleam  of  fun-fhine  in  his 
face,  as  melted  down  the  fullennefs  of 
his  grief  in  a  moment. 

He  broke  filence  as  follows. 


CHAP.  III. 

DID  ever  man,  brother  Toby ,  cried 
my  father,  railing  himlelf  up  upon 
his  elbow,  and  turning;  himfelf  round  to 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bed  where  my 
uncle  T oby  was  fitting  in  his  old  fringed 
chair,  with  his  chin  reding  upon  his 
crutch — did  ever  a  poor  unfortunate  man, 
brother  Toby,  cried  my  father,  receive  fo 
many  lafhes  ? — The  mod  I  ever  faw 
given,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby ,  (ringing 
i  the 
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the  bell  at  the  bed’s  head  for  Trim)  was 
to  a  grenadier,  I  think  in  Makay’s  regi¬ 
ment. 

— Had  my  uncle  Toby  fhot  a  bullet 
thro*  my  father’s  heart,  he  could  not 
have  fallen  down  with  his  nofe  upon  the 
quilt  more  fuddenly. 

Rlefs  me  !  faid  my  uncle  Toby . 


CHAP.  IV. 

,  / 

WAS  it  Makay' s  regiment,  quoth 
my  uncle  Toby,  where  the  poor 
grenadier  was  fo  unmercifully  whipp’d  at 
Bruges  about  the  ducats. — O  Chrift  !  he 
was  innocent  !  cried  Trim  with  a  deep 

hgh. - And  he  was  whipp’d,  may  it 

pleafe  your  honour,  almoft  to  death’s 

door. 
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door.— They  had  better  have  fhot  him 
outright  as  he  begg’d,  and  he  had  gone 
dire&ly  to  heaven,  for  he  was  as  innocent 
as  your  honour.*— ~I  thank  thee,  Trim, 
quoth  my  unde  Toby.  I  never  think  of 
his,  continued  Trim,  and  my  poor  bro¬ 
ther  Tern's  misfortunes,  for  we  were  all 
three  fchool-fellows,  but  I  cry  like  a 
coward. — -Tears  are  no  proof  of  cowar¬ 
dice,  Trim. — I  drop  them  oft-times  my- 
felf,  cried  my  uncle  Toby, — I  know  your 
honour  does,  replied  Trim,  and  fo  am 
not  afhamed  of  it  myfelf. — But  to  think, 
may  it  pleafe  your  honour,  continued 
Trim,  a  tear  Sealing  into  the  corner  of 
his  eye  as  he  fpoke— to  think  of  two  vir¬ 
tuous  lads  with  hearts  as  warm  in  their 
bodies,  and  ashoneft  as  God  could  make 
them—  the  children  of  honeft  people, 
going  forth  with  gallant  fpirits  to  feek 
their  fortunes  in  the  world — and  fall  into 
Vol.  IV.  G  fuch 
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fuch  evils  1—  poor  Tom  !  to  be  tortured 
upon  a  rack  for  nothing — but  marrying 
a  Jew’ s  widow  who  fold  faufages — honeft 
Dick  Jobnfon’s  foul  to  be  fcourged  out  of 
his  body,  for  the  ducats  another  man  put 
into  his  knapfack  ! — O  ! — thele  are  mif- 
fortunes,  cried  Trim,  pulling  out  his 
handkerchief — thefe  are  misfortunes,  may 
it  pleafe  your  honour,  worth  lying  down 
and  crying  over. 

— My  father  could  not  help  blufhing. 

— ’Twould  be  a  pity.  Trim,  quoth  my 
uncle  Toby,  thou  Ihouldft  ever  feel  forrow 
of  thy  own — thou  feeleft  it  fo  tenderly 
for  others. —  Alack  *o-day,  replied  the 
corporal,  brightening  up  his  face — your 
honour  knows  I  have  neither  wife  or  child 
—I  can  have  no  forrows  in  this  world. 

* — My  father  could  not  help  fmiling. — 

As 
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As  few  as  ^ny  man,  Trim,  replied  my 
uncle  Toby  ;  nor  can  I  fee  how  a  fellow 
of  thy  light  heart  can  fufFer,  but  from 
the  diftrefs  of  poverty  in  thy  old  age — 

*  when  thou  art  pafled  all  lervices,  Trim, — 
and  haft  out-lived  thy  friends — An’pleafe 
your  honour,  never  fear,  replied  Trim 
chearily — But  I  would  have  thee  never 
fear.  Trim ,  replied  my  uncle;  and: there¬ 
fore,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  throwing 
down  his  crutch,  and  getting  up  upon 
his  legs  as  he  uttered  the  word  there¬ 
fore — in  recompence.  Trim ,  of  thy  long 
fidelity  to  me,  and  that  goodnefs  of  thy 
heart  I  have  had  fuch  proofs  of — whilft 
thy  mafter  is  worth  a  fhilling — thou  fhalt; 
never  afk  elfewhere,  Trim ,  for  a  penny. 
Trim attempted  to  thank  my  uncle  Toby,, 
—  but  had  not  power — tears  trickled 
down  his  cheeks  fafter  than  he  could- 
wipe  them  off— He  laid  his  hands  upoa. 

G  2.  his. 


his  bread — made  a  bow  to  the  ground, 
and  fhut  the  door. 

* — I  have  left  Trim  my  bowling-green, 
cried  my  uncle  Toby— My  father  fmiled 
« — I  have  left  him  moreover  a  penfion, 
continued  my  uncle  Toby— My  father 
looked  grave. 

CHAP.  V. 

IS  this  a  fit  time,  faid  my  father  to 
himfelf,  to  talk  of  pensions  and 

GRENADIERS  ? 

CHAP.  VI. 

WHEN  my  uncle  Toby  firfl  men¬ 
tioned  the  grenadier,  my  father, 
I  faid,  fell  down  with  his  nofe  flat  to  the 
quilt,  and  as  fuddenly  as  if  my  uncle 

Toby 


toby  had  lhot  him ;  but  it  was  not  added, 
that  every  other  limb  and  member  of  my 
father  inftantly  relapfed  with  his  nofe  into 
the  fame  precife  attitude  in  which  he  lay 
firft  defcribed;  fo  that  when  corporal 
trim  left  the  room,  and  my  father  found 
himfelf  difpofed  to  rife  off  the  bed, — he 
had  all  the  little  preparatory  movements 
to  run  over  again,  before  he  could  do  it. 
• — Attitudes  are  nothing,  madam, — ’tisthe 
tranfition  from  one  attitude  to  another — 
like  the  preparation  and  refolution  of  the 
difcord  into  harmony,  which  is  all  in  all. 

For  which  reafon  my  father  played  the 
fame  jig  over  again  with  his  toe  upon  the 
floor — pulhed  the  chamber-pot  dill  a 
little  farther  within  the  valance— -gave  a 
hem — raifed  himfelf  up  upon  his  elbow 
— 4  and  was  juft  beginning  to  addrefs 
himfelf  to  my  uncle  T ^7— when  recol- 
G  3  le&ing 
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Jedling  the  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  his  firft 
effort  in  that  attitude, — he  got  upon  his 
legs,  and  in  making  the  third  turn  acrofs 
the  room,  he  flopped  fhort  before  my 
uncle  Toby  •>  and  laying  the  three  firft 
fingers  of  his  right-hand  in  the  palm  of 
his  left,  and  {looping  a  little,  he  addrefTed 
himfelf  to  my  uncle  Toby  as  .follows. 

CHAP.  VIL 

WHEN  I  refledl,  brother  Toby* 
upon  m  an  ;  and  take  a  view  of 
that  dark  fide  of  him  which  reprefents 
his  life  as  open  to  fo  many  caufes  of 
trouble — when  I  confider,  brother  Toby* 
how  eft  -we  eat  die  bread  of  afflidlion, 
and  that  we  ane  -born  to  it,  as  to  the 
portion  of  our  inheritance — I  was  born 
to  nothing,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  inter- 

,  opting 
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mpting  my  father — but  my  commifllaa. 
Zooks  !  faid  my  father,  did  not  my  uncte 
leave  you  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
a  year  — What  could  I  have  done  with¬ 
out  it  ?  replied  my  uncle  T oby . — That’s 
another  concern,  laid  my  father  teftily — 
But  I  fay,  Toby ,  when  one  runs  over  the 
catalogue  of  all  the  crofs  reckonings  and 
forrowful  items  with  which  the  heart  of 
man  is  overcharged,  ’tis  wonderful  by 
what  hidden  refources  the  mind  is  enabled 
to  (land  it  out,  and  bear  itfelf  up,  as  it 
does  againft  the  impofitions  laid  upon 
our  nature."  -  -’Tis  by  the  afiiftance  of 
Almighty  God,  cried  my  uncle  Tob\\ 
looking  up,  and  prefling  the  palms  of 
his  hands  clofe  together — ’tis  not  from 
our  own  ftrength,  brother  Shandy — a  fen- 
tinel  in  a  wooden  centry-box,  might  as 
well  pretend  to  (land  it  out  againft  a 
dfctachmenkof  fifty  men, — we  arenpheld 
G  4  by 
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by  the  grace  and  the  affiftance  of  the  belt 
of  Beings. 

—That  is  cutting  the  knot,  faid  my 
father,  inftead  of  untying  it. — But  give 
me  leave  to  lead  yon,  brother  Toby,  a 
little  deeper  into  this  myftery. 

With  all  my  heart,  replied  my  uncle 

Toby. 

My  father  inftantly  exchanged  the  at¬ 
titude  he  was  in,  for  that  in  which  So¬ 
crates  is  fo  finely  painted  by  Raffael  in 
his  fchool  of  Athens  ;  which  your  con- 
noifieurlhip  knows  is  lb  exquifitely  ima¬ 
gined,  that  even  the  particular  mariner 
of  the  reafoning  of  Socrates  is  expreffed 
by  it — for  he  holds  the  fore-finger  of  his 
left-hand  between  the  fore-finger  and  the 
thumb  of  his  right,  and  feems  as  if  he 
ro  was 
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was  faying  to  the  libertine  he  is  re¬ 
claiming — “  You  grant  me  this — and  this : 
“  and  this,  and  this,  I  don’t  afk  of 
“  you  —  they  follow  of  themfelves  in 
*c  courfe.” 


So  flood  my  father,  holding  fafl  his 
fore-finger  betwixt  his  finger  and  his 
thumb,  and  reafoning  with  my  uncle 
Y oby  as  he  fat  in  his  old  fringed  chair, 
valanced  around  with  party-colcured 
worfled  bobs-—  O  Garrick !  what  a  rich 
feene  of  this  would  thy  exquifite  powers 
make  !  and  how  gladly  would  I  write  fuch 
another  to  avail  myfelf  of  thy  immor¬ 
tality,  and  fecure  my  own  behind  it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

THOUGH  man  is  of  all  others 
the  moft  curious  vehicle,  faid  my 
father,  yet  at  the  fame  time  9tis  of  fo 
flight  a  frame  and  fo  totteringly  put  to¬ 
gether,  that  the  fudden  jerks  and  hard  joft- 
lings  it  unavoidably  meets  with  in  this 
rugged  journey,  would  overlet  and  tear 
it  to  pieces  a  dozen  times  a  day — was  it 
not,  brother  Toby>  that  there  is  a  fecret 
fpring  within  us— Which  fpring,  faid  my 
uncle  Tcby,  I  take  to  be  Religion. — Will 
that  fet  my  child’s  nofe  on  ?  cried  my 
father,  letting  go  his  finger,  and  ftriking 
one  hand  againft  the  other — It  makes 
every  thing  ftraight  for  us,  anfwered  my 
uncle  Figuratively  fpeaking,  dear 

Toby)  it  may,  for  aught  I  know,  faid 

3  my 
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my  Father  *,  but  the  fpring  I  am  fpeaking 
of,  is  that  great  and  elaftic  power  within 
us  of  counterbalancing  evil,  which  like 
a  fecret  Ipring  in  a  well-ordered  machine, 
though  it  can’t  prevent  the  fhock — at 
kaft  it  impofes  upon  our  fenfe  of  it. 

Now,  my  dear  brother,  faid  my  fa¬ 
ther,  replacing  his  fore-finger,  as  he  was 
coming  clofer  to  the  point, — had  my 
child  arrived  fafe  into  the  world,  un¬ 
martyr’d  in  that  precious  part  of  him — 
fanciful  and  extravagant  as  I  may  appear 
to  the  world  in  my  opinion  of  chriftian 
names,  and  *o£  that  magic  bias  which 
good  or  bad  names  irrefiftably  imprefs 
upon  our  characters  and  conducts — ‘hea¬ 
ven  is  witnefs  !  that  in  the  warmed  tranf- 
ports  of  my  wilhes  for  the  profperity  of 
my  child,  I  . never  once  wiflied  to  crown 
kis  head  with  more  glory  and  honour^ 

than 
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than  what  George  or  Edward  would 
have  fpread  around  it. 

But  alas  !  continued  my  father,  as  the 
greatefl  evil  has  befallen  him — I  mult 
counteract  and  undo  it  with  the  greateft 
good. 

He  fhall  be  chriftened  Trifmigiftusy 
brother. 

I  wijfh  it  may  anfwer— replied  my 
uncle  Toby,  rifing  up. 


CHAP.  IX. 


WHAT  a  chapter  of  chances,  faid 
my  father,  turning  himfelf  about 
upon  the  firft  landing,  as  he  and  my 

uncle  Toby  were  going  down  flairs— * - ' 

what  a  long  chapter  of  chances  do  the 

events 
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events  of  this  world  lay  open  to  ii$! 
Take  pen  and  ink  in  hand,  brother  Toby, 
and  calculate  it  fairly-^*  I  know  no  more 
of  calculations  than  this  ballufter,  faid 
my  uncle  Tobyr  (ftriking  fhort  of  it  with 
his  crutch,  and  hitting  my  father  a  de- 
fperate  blow  foufe  upon  his  fhin-bone)~4- 
5Twas  a  hundred  to  one-^cried  my  uncle 
oby.?—~-l  thought,  quoth  my  father, 
( rubbing  his  fhin )  you  had  known 
nothing  of  calculations,  brother  7 oby * 
r^’Twas  a  meer  chance,  faid  my  uncle 
Tohy-r- Then  it  adds  one  to  the  chapter 
-rr-replied  my  father. 

The  double  fuccefs  of  my  father’s  re¬ 
partees  tickled  off  the  pain  of  his  fhin  at 
once — it  was  well  it  fo  fell  out — (chance  ! 
again) — or  the  world  to  this  day  had 
never  known  the  fubjedl  of  my  father’s 
calculations  to  guefs  it — there  was  no 

chance 
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thance — What  a  lucky  chapter  of  chanc«s 
has  this  turned  out !  for  it  has  faved  me 
the  trouble  of  writing  one  exprefs,  and 
in  truth  I  have  anew  already  upon  my 
hands  without  it— — Have  not  I  pro- 
mifed  the  world  a  chapter  of  knots  ? 
two  chapters  upon  the  right  and  the 
wrong  end  of  a  woman  ?  a  chapter  upon 
whilkers  ?  a  chapter  upon  wilhes? —  a 
chapter  of  nofes? — No,  I  have  done 
that — a  chapter  upon  my  uncle  Tely’s. 
modefty  :  to  fay  nothing  of  a  chapter 
upon  chapters,  which  I  will  finilh  before 
I  deep — by  my  great  grandfather’s  whif- 
kers,  I  fhall  never  get  half  of ’em  through 
this  year. 

Take  pen  and  ink  in  hand,  and  calcu¬ 
late  it  fairly,  brother  Toby^  faid  my  fa¬ 
ther,  and  it  will  turn  out  a  million  to  one, 
that  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  the  edge. 

of: 
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of  the  forceps  fhould  have  the  ill  luck 
juft  to  fall  upon  and  break  down  that 
one  part,  which  fhould  break  down  the 
fortunes  of  our  houfe  with  it. 

It  might  have  been  worfe,  replied  my 
uncle  Toby — I  don’t  comprehend,  faid 
my  father — Sqppofe  the  hip  had  preferr¬ 
ed,  replied  my  uncle  T oby,  as  Dr.  Slop 
foreboded. 

My  father  reflected  half  a  minute — 
looked  down — touched  the  middle  of  his 
forehead  (lightly  with  his  finger — 

—True,  faid  he. 


CHAP. 
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C  II  A  P.  X. 

.  *4  ,  i  \  ' +  O  i  ,j  .  ■  * 

IS  it  not  a  fhame  to  make  two  chapters 
of  what  pailed  in  going  down  one 
pair  of  ftairs  ?  for  we  are  got  no  farther 
yet  than  to  the  firft  landing,  and  there 
are  fifteen  more  fteps  down  to  the  bot> 
tom  *,  and  for  aught  I  know,  as  my  fa¬ 
ther  and  my  uncle  Toby  are  in  a  talking 
humour,  there  may  be  as  many  chapters 
as  fteps  •, — let  that  be  as  it  will.  Sir,  I 
can  no  more  help  it;  than  my  deftiny 

A  fudden  impulfe  comes  acrofs  me - 

drop  the  curtain,  S bandy— I  drop  it-? — 
Strike  a  line  here  acrofs  thepaper fTriftram 
— I  ftrike  it — and  hey  for  a  new  chapter  ? 

*  1  The  duce  of  any  other  rule  have  I  to 
govern  myfelf  by  in  this  affair — and  if  I 

had 
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.  had  one — as  I  do  all  things  out  of  all 
rule — I  would  twill  it  and  tear  it  to 
pieces,  and  throw  it  into  the  fire  when  I 
had  done — Am  I  warm  ?  Iam,  and  the 
caufe  demands  it — a  pretty  liory  !  is  a 
man  to  follow  rules — or  rules  to  follow 
him  ? 

Now  this,  you  mull  know,  being  my 
.  chapter  upon  chapters,  which  I  promifed 
to  write  before  I  went  to  lleep,  I  thought 
it  meet  to  eafe  my  confcience  entirely 
.  before  I  lay’d  down,  by  telling  the  world 
all  I  knew  about  the  matter  at  once :  Is 
not  this  ten  times  better  than  to  fet  out 
dogmatically  with  a  fententious  parade  of 
wifdom,  and  telling  the  world  a  llory  of 
a  roalled  horfe — that  chapters  relieve  the 
mind — that  they  afiill — or  impofe  upon 
the  imagination — and  that  in'  a  work  of 
this  dramatic  call  they,  are  as  necefiary  as 
Vol.  IY.  H  the 
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the  fhifting  of  fcenes — with  fifty  other 
cold  conceits,  enough  to  extinguifh  the 
fire  which  roafted  him. — O  !  but  to  un- 
derftand  this,  which  is  a  puff  at  the  fire 
of  Diana's  temple — you  muft  read  Lon¬ 
ginus — read  away — if  you  are  not  a  jot 
the  wifer  by  reading  him  the  firft  time  over 
—never  fear — read  him  again — Avicenna 
and  Licetus ,  read  Ariftctle' s  metaphyficks 
forty  times  through  a  piece,  and  never 
underftood  a  fingle  word. — But  mark  the 
confequence — Avicenna  turned  out  a  de- 
fperate  writer  at  all  kinds  of  writing — 
for  he  wrote  books  de  omni  fcribili ;  and 
for  Licetus  ( Fortunio )  though  all  the 
world  knows  he  was  born  a  foetus  *,  of 

no 

*  Ce  JF&tus  n’etoit  pas  plus  grand  que  la  paume 
de  la  main  ;  mais  Ton  pere  Tayant  examine  en  qua- 
life  de  Medecin,  &  ayant  trouve  que  c’etoit  quel- 
que  chofe  de  plus  qu’un  Embryon,  le  fit  tranfporter 
tout  vivant  a  Rapallo,  ou  il  le  fit  voir  a  Jerome 

Bardi 
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no  more  than  five  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  yet  he  grew  to  that  aftonifhing 
height  in  literature,  as  to  write  a  book 

with  a  title  as  long  as  himfelf - the 

learned  know  I  mean  his  Gonopfychan - 
tbropologia ,  upon  the  origin  of  the  human. 


Bardi  &  a  d’autres  Medecins  du  lieu.  On  trouva 
qu’il  ne  lui  manquoit  rien  d’effentiel  a  la  vie ;  & 
fon  pere  pour  faire  voir  un  elTai  de  fon  experience, 
entr-eprit  d’achever  l'ouvrage  de  la  Nature,  &  de" 
travailler  a  la  formation  de  l’Enfant  avec  le  merae 
artifice  que  celui  dont  on  fe  fert  pour  faire  eclorre; 
les  Poulets  en  Egypte.  II  inftruifit  une  Nourifie 
de  tout  ce  qti’elle  avoit  a  faire,  &  ayant  fait  mettre 
fon  fil  dans  un  four  proprement  accommode,  il 
reuiffit  a  l’elever  et  a  lui  faire  prendre  fes  accroiife- 
mens  neceffaires,  par  l’uniformite  d’une  chaleur 
etrangere  mefure'e  exaflement  fur  les  degres  d’uru 
Thermometre,  oud’un  autre  inilrument  equivalent. 
(Vide  Mich.  Giuflinian,  ne  gli  Scritt.  Liguri  a 
Cart  223.  488.) 

H  z  Oa 
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So  much  for  my  chapter  upon  chap¬ 
ters,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  belt  chapter 
in  my  whole  work  ;  and  take  my  word, 
whoever  reads  it,  is  full  as  well  employed, 
as  in  picking  ftraws. 


CHAP. 

On  auroit  toujours  ete  tres-fatisfait  de  l'induftrie 
d’un  Pere  fi  experiment^  dans  FA  ft  de  la  Genera¬ 
tion,  quand  il  n’auroit  pu  prolonger  la  vie  a  fon 
fils  que  pour  quelques  mois,  ou  pour  peu  d’annees. 

Mais  quand  on  fe  reprefente  que  l’Enfant  a  vecu 
pres  de  auatre-vingts  ans,  &  que  il  a  compofe 
quatre-vingts  Ouvrages  differents  tous  fruits  d’une 
longue  ledture, — il  faut  convenir  que  tout  ce  qui 
eft  incroyable  n’eft  pas  toujours  faux,  &  que  la 
Vrciifemblance  n'eji  pas  toujours  du  cote  de  la  Verite. 

Il  n’avoit  que  dix-neuf  ans  lors  qu’il  compofa 
Gonopfychanthropologia  de  Origine  Animae  hu- 
manae. 

(Les  Enfans  celebres,  revus  Sc  corriges . par  M. 
De  la  Monnoye  de  l’Academie  Fran5oife.) 
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CHAP.  XI. 

r 

W  E  fhall  bring  all  things  to  rights, 
faid  my  father,  fetting  his  foot 

upon  the  firft  ftep  from  the  landing - - 

This  Trifmegiftus ,  continued  my  father, 
drawing  his  leg  back,  and  turning  to 
my  uncle  Toby — was  the  greateft  (Toby) 
of  all  earthly  beings — he  was  the  greateft 
king — the  greateft  lawgiver — the  greateft 

philofopher — and  the  greateft  prieft - - 

and  engineer — faid  my  uncle  Toby . — • 

— In  courfe,  faid  my  father. 


H  3 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


—  A  ND  how  does  your  miftrefs  ? 

jTjL  cried  my  father,  taking  the 
fam e  ftep  over  again  from  the  landing, 
and  calling  to  Sufannah ,  whom  he  faw 
palling  by  the  foot  of  the  flairs  with  a 
huge  pin-cufhion  in  her  hand — how  does 
your  miftrefs  ?  As  well,  faid  Sufannah , 
tripping  by,  but  without  looking  up,  as 
can  be  expedled —  What  a  fool  am  I, 
faid  my  father !  drawing  his  leg  back 
again — let  things  be  as  they  will,  brother 
Toby,  9tis  ever  the  precife  anfwer —  And 
how  is  the  child,  pray  ? —  No  anfwer. 
And  where  is  dodlor  Slop ?  added  my 
father,  railing  his  voice  aloud,  and  look¬ 
ing  over  the  ballufters — Sufannah  was  out 
of  hearing. 

Of 
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Of  all  the  riddles  of  a  married  life, 
laid  my  father,  eroding  the  landing,  in 
order  to  fet  his  back  againfl  the  wall, 
whilft  he  propounded  it  to  my  uncle 
Toby — of  all  the  puzzling  riddles,  faid 
he,  in  a  marriage  ftate, — of  which  you 
may  truft  me,  brother  Toby ,  there  are 
more  affes  loads  than  all  Job' s  (lock  of 
afles  could  have  carried — there  is  not  one 
that  has  more  intricacies  in  it  than  this — 
that  from  the  very  moment  the  miflrefs 
of  the  houfe  is  brought  to  bed,  every 
female  in  it,  from  my  lady’s  gentlewoman 
down  to  the  cinder- wench,  becomes  an 
inch  taller  for  it  •,  and  give  themfelves 
more  airs  upon  that  fingle  inch,  than  all 
their  other  inches  put  together. 

I  think  rather,  replied  my  uncle  Tobyy 

that  ’tis  we  who  fink  an  inch  lower. - r 

*If  I  meet  but  a  woman  with  child — I  do 
H  4  it 
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it — ’Tis  a  heavy  tax  upop  that  half  of 
our  fellow -creatures,  brother  Shandy , 
laid  my  uncle  Toby — ’Tis  a  piteous  bur¬ 
den  upon  ’em,  continued  he,  fhaking  hisr 
head. — Yes,  yes,  ’lis  a  painful  thing — 
faid  my  father,  fhaking  his  head  too — 
but  certainly  fince  fhaking  of  heads  came 
into  fafhion,  never  did  two  heads  fhake 
together,  in  concert,  from  two  fuch  dif¬ 
ferent  fprings. 

God  blefs  3 ’em  all — faid  my  uncle 
Duce  take  3  Toby  and  my  father,  each 
to  himfelf. 


C  II  A  P.  XIII. 

i  * 

HOLLA  ! — you  chairman ! — here’s 
fixpence — do  ftep  into  that  book- 
feller’s  fhop,  and  call  me  a  day -tall 
critick.  I  am  very  willing  to  give  any 

one 
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one  of  ’em  a  crown  to  help  me  with  his 
tackling,  to  get  my  father  and  my  uncle 
"Toby  off  the  flairs,  and  to  put  them  to 
bed. — 

— ’Tis  even  high  time  ;  for  except  a 
fhort  nap,  which  they  both  got  whilfl 
! Trim  was  boring  the  jack-boots — and 
which,  by  the  bye,  did  my  father  no  fort 
of  good  upon  the  fcore  of  the  bad  hinge 
— they  have  not  elfe  (hut  their  eyes,  fince 
nine  hours  before  the  time  that  dodlor 
Slop  was  led  into  the  back  parlour  in  that 
dirty  pickle  by  Obadiah. 

Was  every  day  of  my  life  to  be  as 
bufy  a  day  as  this, — and  to  take  up, — 
truce — 

I  will  not  finifh  that  fentence  till  I  have 
made  an  obfervation  upon  the  ftraoge 
,  '  ftate 
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fete  of  affairs  between  the  reader  and 
myfelf,  juft  as  things  ftand  at  prefent — 
an  obfervation  never  applicable  before  to 
any  one  biographical  writer  fince  the 
creation  of  the  world,  but  to  myfelf— 
and  I  believe  will  never  hold  good  to 

any  other,  until  its  final  deftrudtion - 

and  therefore,  for  the  very  novelty  of  it 
alone,  it  muft  be  worth  your  worfhips 
attending  to. 

I  am  this  month  one  whole  year  older 
•than  I  was  this  time  twelve- month  ;  and 
having  got,  as  you  perceive,  almoft  into 
the  middle  of  my  fourth  volume — and 
no  farther  than  to  my  firft  day’s  life — 
5tis  demonftrative  that  I  have  three  hun- 
'dred  and  fixty-four  days  more  life  to 
write  juft  now,  than  when  I  firft  fet  out  ; 
fo  that  inftead  of  advancing,  as  a  com¬ 
mon  writer,  in  my  work  with  what  I 

have 
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have  been  doing  at  it — on  the  contrary, 
I  am  juft  thrown  fo  many  volumes  back 
— was  every  day  of  my  life  to  be  as  bufy 
a  day  as  this — And  why  not  ? — and  the 
tranfadlions  and  opinions  of  it  to  take 
up  as  much  defcription — And  for  what 
reafon  fhould  they  be  cut  Ihort  ?  as  at 
this  rate  I  fhould  juft  live  364  times 
fafter  than  I  fhould  write — It  muft  fol¬ 
low,  an’  pleafe  your  worfhips,  that  the 
more  I  write,  the  more  I  fhall  have  to 
write — and  confequently,  the  more  your 
worfhips  read,  the  more  your  worfhips 
will  have  to  read. 

Will  this  be  good  for  your  worfhips 
eyes  ? 

It  will  do  well  for  mine  ;  and,  was  it 
not  that  my  Opinions  will  be  the  death 
of  me,  I  perceive  fhall  lead  a  fine  life  of 

it 
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it  out  of  this  felf-fame  life  of  mine ;  or, 
in  other  words,  fhall  lead  a  couple  of  fine 
lives  together. 

As  for  the  propofal  of  twelve  volumes 
a  year,  or  a  volume  a  month,  it  no  way 
alters  my  profpedt — write  as  I  will,  and 
rufh  as  I  may  into  the  middle  of  things, 
as  Horace  advifes, — I  fhall  never  overtake 
myfelf — whipp’d  and  driven  to  the  laft 
pinch,  at  the  word:  I  fhall  have  one  day 
the  ftart  of  my  pen— and  one  day  is 
enough  for  two  volumes — and  two  vo¬ 
lumes  will  be  enough  for  one  year. — 

Heaven  profper  the  manufa&ures  of 
paper  under  this  propitious  reign,  which' 
is  now  open’d  to  us, — as  I  truft  its  pro¬ 
vidence  will  profper  every  thing  elfe  in 
it  that  is  taken  in  hand. — 

4 


As- 
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As  for  the  propagation  of  Geefe— I 
give  myfelf  no  concern — Nature  is  all 
bountiful —  I  fhall  never  want  tools  to 
work  with. 

• — So  then,  friend !  you  have  got  my 
father  and  my  uncle  Toby  off  the  flairs, 
and  feen  them  to  bed  ? — And  how  d*id  you 
manage  it  ? — You  dropp’d  a  curtain  at 
the  flairs  foot — I  thought  you  had  no 
other  way  for  it— Here’s  a  crown  for 
your  trouble. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

-nr  HEN  reach  me  my  breeches 
A  off  the  chair,  faid  my  father  to 
c  Sufapnak — There  is  a  not  a  moment’s 
time  to  drefs  you.  Sir,  cried  Sufannah— 
the  child  is  as  black  in  the  face  as  my — 

As 
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As  your,  what  ?  faid  my  father,  for  like 
all  orators,  he  was  a  dear  fearcher  into 
comparifons — Blefs  me,  Sir,  faid  Sufan- 
nah ,  the  child’s  in  a  fit — And  where's 
Mr.  Torick — Never  where  he  fhould  be, 
faid  Sufannah ,  but  his  curate’s  in  the 
drefling-room,  with  the  child  upon  his 

arm,  waiting  for  the  name - and  my 

miftrefs  bid  me  run  as  fail:  as  I  could  to 
know,  as.  captain  Shandy  is  the  godfather, 
whether  it  fhould  not  be  called  after 
him. 

Were  one  fure,  faid  my  father  to  him* 
felf,  fcratching  his  eye- brow,  that  the 
child  was  expiring,  one  might  as  well 
compliment  my  brother  'Toby  as  not — 
and  ’twould  be  a  pity,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to 
throw  away  fo  great  a  name  as  Trifmegiftus 
upon  him — But  he  may  recover. 

No* 


i 
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No,  no, — faid  my  father  to  Sufannah ^ 

I’ll  get  up - There  is  no  time,  cried, 

Sufannah ,  the  child’s  as  black  as  my  fhoe.. 
Trifmegiftus ,  faid  my  father —  But  flay 
— thou  art  a  leaky  veffel,  Sufannah ,  ad¬ 
ded  my  father  *  canft  thou  carry  Trifme - 
giftus  in  thy  head,  the  length  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  without  fcattering — Can  I?  cried 
Sufannah ,  fhutting  the  door  in  a  huff — 
If  fhe  can,  I’ll  be  fhot,  faid  my  father, 
bouncing  out  of  bed  in  the  dark,  and 
groping  for  his  breeches. 

Sufannah  ran  with  all  fpeed  along  the 
gallery. 

My  father  made  all  poffible  fpeed  to 
find  his  breeches. 

Sufannah  got  the  flart,  and  kept  it — - 
5Tis  fris — fomething,  cried  Sufannah — 

There 
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There  is  no  chriftian  name  in  the  world, 
faid  the  curate,  beginning  with  Tris — 
but  'Triftram .  Then  ’tis  <Triftram-giftusi 
quoth  Sufannah, 

— There  is  no  gift  us  to  it,  noodle  !  — 
9tis  my  own  name,  replied  the  curate, 
dipping  his  hand  as  he  fpoke  into  the 
bafon — Triftram !  faid  he,  &c.  &c,  &c. 
&c.  fo  Triftram  was  I  called,  and  T riftram 
ihall  I  be  to  the  day  of  my  death. 

My  father  followed  Sufannah  with  his 
night-gown  acrofs  his  arm,  with  nothing 
more  than  his  breeches  on,  faftened 
through  hafte  with  but  a  fingle  button, 

•  and  that  button  through  hafte  thruft 
only  half  into  the  button-hole. 

— She  has  not  forgot  the  name,  cried 
.  my  father,  half  opening  the  door — No, 

no, 
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no,  faid  the  curate,  with  a  tone  of  intel¬ 
ligence — And  the  child  is  better,  cried 
Sufannah — And  how  does  your  miftrefs  ? 
As  well,  faid  Sufannah ,  as  can  be  ex¬ 
pected — Pifh !  faid  my  father,  the  button 
of  his  breeches  flipping  out  of  the  button¬ 
hole — So  that  whether  the  interjection 
was  levelled  at  Sufannah ,  or  the  button-* 
hole, — whether  pifh  was  an  interjection 
of  contempt  or  an  interjection  of  modefty, 
is  a  doubt,  and  muft  be  a  doubt  till  I 
fhall  have  time  to  write  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  favorite  chapters,  that  is,  my  chap¬ 
ter  of  chamber-maids — my  chapter  of 
fijhes ,  and  my  chapter  of  button-holes . 

All  the  light  I  am  able  to  give  -the 
reader  at  prefent  is  this,  that  the  moment 
my  father  cried  Bifh !  he  whiik’d  him- 
felf  about — and  with  his  breeches  held 
up  by  one  hand,  and  his  night-gown 
Vol.  IV.  I  thrown 
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thrown  acrofs  the  arm  of  the  other,  ht 
returned  along  the  gallery  to  bed,  fomer 
thing  flower  than  he  came. 


CHAP.  XV. 

IWifh  I  could  write  a  chapter  upon 
fleep.. 


A  fitter  occaflon  could  never  have  pre- 
fented  itfelf,  than  what  this  moment  of¬ 
fers,  when  all  the  curtains  of  the  family 
are  drawn — the  candles  put  out< — and  no 
creature’s  eyes  are  open  but  a  Angle  one* 
for  the  other  has  been  fhut  thefe  twenty 
years,  of  my  mother’s  nurfe. 

It  is  a  fine  fubjeft  ! 

■And 
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And  yet,  as  fine  as  it  is,  I  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  write  a  dozen  chapters  upon 
button-holes,  both  quicker  and  with 
more  fame  than  a  fingle  chapter  upon 
this. 

Button-holes!^ - there  is  fomething 

lively  in  the  very  idea  of  ’em — and  trull 
me,  when  I  get  amongfl  ’em  —  You 
gentry  with  great  beards  —  look  as 
grave  as  you  will  —  I'll  make  merry 
work  with  my  button-holes — I  fhall  have 
’em  all  to  myfelf — ’tis  a  maiden  fubjeft 
— I  fhall  run  foul  of  no  man’s  wifdom 
or  fine  fayings  in  it. 

But  for  fleep — I  know  I  fhall  make 
nothing  of  it  before  I  begin — I  am  no 
dab  at  your  fine  fayings  in  the  firlt  place 
—and  in  the  next,  I  cannot  for  my  foul 
I  2  let 
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fet  a  graVe  face  upon  a  bad  matter,  and 
tell  the  world — *tis  the  refuge  of  the 
unfortunate — the  enfranchifement  of  the 
p'rifoner—  the  downy  lap  of  the  hopelefs, 
the  weary  and  the  broken-hearted  ;  nor 
could  I  fet  out  with  a  lye  in  my  mouth, 
by  affirming,  that  of  all  the  foft  and 
delicious  fun&iohs  of  our  nature,  by 
winch  the  great  Author  of  it,  in  his 
bounty,  has  been  pleafed  to  recompence 
the  fufferings  wherewith  his  juftice  and 
his  good  pleafure  has  wearied  us, — that 
this  is  the  chiefeft  (I  know  pleafures 
worth  ten  of  it)  ‘or  what  a  happinefs  it  is 
to  man,  when  the  anxieties  and  paffioris 
of  the  day  are  over,  and  he  lays  down 
upon  his  ‘back,  that  his  foul  fhail  be  fo 
feated  within  him,  that  which  ever  way 
ihe  turns  her  eyes,  the  heavens  fhail  look 
calm  and  fweet  above  her — no  defire — ■ 
or  fear — or  doubt  that  troubles  the  air. 


nor 
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nor  any  difficulty  pafs’d,  prefent,  or  to 
come,  that  the  imagination  may  not 
pafs  over  without  offence,  in  that  fweet 
feceffion. 

- — <c  God’s  bleffing,  faid  Sancho  Pcincay 
<c  be  upon  the  man  who  firft  invented 

“  this  felf-fame  thing  called  deep - it 

“  covers  a  man  all  ov^r  like  a  cloak.” 
Now  there  is  more  to  me  in  this,  and  it 
fpeaks  warmer  to  my  heart  and  affedlions, 
than  all  the  differtations  fqueez’d  out  of 
the  heads  of  the  learned  together  upon 
the  fubjeft. 

— Not  that  I  altogether  difapprove  of 
v/hat  Montaigne  advances  upon  it — his 
admirable  in  its  way. — —  (I  quote  by 
memory.) 

I  3 


The 
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The  world  enjoys  other  pleafures,  fays 
he,  as  they  do  that  of  fleep,  without 
tailing  or  feeling  it  as  it  flips  and  paffes 
by — We  fliould  ftudy  and  ruminate  up¬ 
on  it,  in  order  to  render  proper  thanks 
to  him  who  grants  it  to  us — for  this  end 
I  caufe  myfelf  to  be  diflurbed  in  my 
deep,  that  I  may  the  better  and  more 
fenfibly  relifh  it —  And  yet  I  fee  few, 
fays  he  again,  who  live  with  lefs  fleep 
when  need  requires  ;  my  body  is  capable 
of  a  firm,  but  not  of  a  violent  and  Hid¬ 
den  agitation — I  evade  of  late  all  violent 
exercifes — I  am  never  weary  with  walk¬ 
ing — but  from  my  youth,  I  never  liked 
to  ride  upon  pavements.  I  love  to  lie 
hard  and  alone,  and  even  without  my 
wife — This  laft  word  may  flagger  the 
faith  of  the  world — but  remember,  “  La 
<c  Vraifemblance  (as  Baylet  fays  in  the 
41  affair  of  Liceti)  n’efl  pas  toujours 
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* GC<  du  Cote  de  la  Verite.”  And  fo  much 
•  for  deep. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

IF  my  wife  will  but  venture  him— 
brother  Tcby>  Trifmegiftns  fliall  be 
drefs’d  and  brought  down  to  us,  whilft 
you  'and  I  are  getting  our  breakfafts 
together.*— 

— *Go,  tell  Sufanna ,  Obadiah ,  to  flep 
here. 

She  is  run  tip  flairs,  anfwered  Obadiah, 
this  very  inflant,  fobbing  and  crying, 
and  wringing  her  hands  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. - 

1  4  Wc 
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We  fhall  have  a  rare  month  of  it, 
faid  my  father,  turning  his  head  from 
Obadiah ,  and  looking  willfully  in  my 
uncle  Toby’s  face  for  fome  time — we  fliall 
have  a  devililh  month  of  it,  brother  Toby , 
faid  my  father,  fetting  his  arms  a-kimbo, 
and  fhaking  his  head  ;  fire,  water,  wo¬ 
men,  wind— brother  Toby! — ’Tis  fome 
misfortune,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby — That 
it  is,  cried  my  father, — to  have  fo  many 
jarring  elements  breaking  loofe,  and 
riding  triumph  in  every  corner  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  houfe— Little  boots  it  to  the 
peace  of  a  family,  brother  T oby ,  that  you 
and  I  pofiefs  ourfelves,  and  fit  here  filent 
ar.d  unmoved, — whilft  fuch  a  ftorm  is 
whittling  over  our  heads. - 


— And  what’s  the  matter,  Sufannab  ? 
They  have  called  the  child  Triftram — 
and  my  miftrefs  is  juft  got  out  of  an 

hyfterick 
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hyfterick  fit  about  it— No! — ’tis  not  my 
fault,  faid  Sufannah — I  told  him  it  was 
Triftram  giftus. 

- Make  tea  for  yourfelf,  brother 

Toby,  faid  my  father,  taking  down  his 
hat — but  how  different  from  the  failies 
and  agitations  of  voice  and  members 
which  a  common  reader  would  imagine  I 

— For  he  fpake  in  the  fweetefi:  modu¬ 
lation — and  took  down  his  hat  with  the 
gentled  movement  of  limbs,  that  ever 
afflidlion  harmonized  and  attuned  toge¬ 
ther. 

— Go  to  the  bowling-green  for  corpo¬ 
ral  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  fpeaking 
to  Obadiah ,  as  foon  as  my  father  left  the 
room. 


CHAP. 


CHAP.  XVII. 


WHEN  the  misfortune  of  my 
nos$  fell  fo  heavily  upon  my 
father’s  head, —  the  reader  remembers 
that  he  walked  inftantly  up  flairs,  and 
caft  himfelf  down  upon  his  bed  *,  and 
from  hence,  unlefs  he  has  a  great  infight 
into  human  nature,  he  will  be  apt  to 
expeft  a  rotation  of  the  fame  afcending 
and  defcending  movements  from  him, 

upon  this  misfortune  of  my  name  ; - 

no. 

The  different  weight,  dear  Sir, — nay 
even  the  different  package  of  two  vexa¬ 
tions  of  the  fame  weight,— makes  a  very 
wide  difference  in  our  manners  of  bearing 
.and  getting  through  with  them. — It  is 
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not  half  an  hour  ago,  when  (in  the  great 
hurry  and  precipitation  of  a  poor  devil’s 
writing  for  daily  bread)  I  threw  a  fair 
fheet,  which  I  had  juft  finifhed,  and  care¬ 
fully  wrote  out,  (lap  into  the  fire,  inflead 
of  the  foul  one. 

Inftanriy  I  fnatch’d  off  my  wig,  and 
threw  it  perpendicularly,  with  all  imagi¬ 
nable  violence,  up  to  the  top  of  the  room 
— indeed  I  caught  it  as  it  fell — but  there 
was  an  end  of  the  matter;  nor  do  I 
think  any  thing  elfe  in  Nature,  would 
have  given  fuch  immediate  eafe  :  She, 
dear  Goddefs,  by  an  inflantaneous  im- 
pulfe,  in  all  provoking  cafes ,  determines 
11s  to  a  fally  of  this  or  that  member. — or 
elfe  fhe  thrufts  us  into  this  or  that  place, 
or  poiture  of  body,  we  know  not  why — - 
But  mark,  madam,  we  live  amongft 
middles  and  myfteries — the  moft  obvious 

things* 
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things,  which  come  in  our  way,  have 
dark  Tides,  which  the  quickeft  Tight  can¬ 
not  penetrate  into ;  and  even  the  cleareft 
and  moft  exalted  underflandings  amongfl 
us  find  ourTelves  puzzled  and  at  a  loTs  in 
almofl  every  cranny  of  nature’s  works  ; 
To  that  this,  like  a  thoufand  other  things, 
falls  out  for  us  in  a  way,  which  tho’  we 
cannot  reafon  upon  it, — yet  we  find  the 
good  of  it,  may  it  pleafe  your  reverences 
and  your  worfhips — and  that’s  enough 
for  us. 

Now,  my  father  could  not  lie  down 
with  this  affliftion  for  his  life — nor  could 
he  carry  it  up  flairs  like  the  other — He 
walked  compofedly  out  with  it  to  the 
fifh-pond. 

Had  my  father  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  reafoned  an  hour  which 

way 
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way  to  have  gone — reafon,  with*  all  her 
force,  could  not  have  dire£ted  him  to 
any  thing  like  it  :  there  is  fomething, 
Sir,  in  filh-ponds — but  what  it  is,  I  leave 
to  fyflem  builders  and  fifh  pond  diggers 
betwixt  ’em  to  find  out — but  there  is 
fomething,  under  the  firft  diforderLy 
tranfport  of  the  humours,  fo  unaccount¬ 
ably  becalming  in  an  orderly  and  a  fober 
walk  towards  one  of  them,  that  1  have 
often  wondered  that  neither  Pythagoras , 
nor  Plato ,  nor  Solon ,  nor  Licurgus ,  nor 
Mahomet ,  nor  any  of  your  noted  law¬ 
givers,  ever  gave  order  about  them. 


c  e  a  p.  xviil 

YOUR  honour,  faid  Trim,  fhutting 
the  parlour  door  before  he  began 
to  fpeak,  has  heard,  I  imagine,  of  this 

unlucky 
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Unlucky  accident - O  yes,  Trim  !  faid 

my  uncle  Toby ,  and  it  gives  me’  great 
concern — I  am  heartily  concerned  too, 
but  I  hope  your  honour,  replied  Trim, 
will  do  me  the  juftice  to  believe,  that  it 
was  not  in  the  leaft  owing  to  me — To 
thee — Trim  /—cried  my  unci zToby,  look¬ 
ing  kindly  in  his  face — 'vhzs  Sufeinnah’s 
and  the  curate’s  folly  betwixt  them— 
What  bufinefs  could  they  have  together, 
an’pleafe  your  honour,  in  the  garden  ? — 
In  the  gallery,  thou  meaneft,  replied 
my  uncle  Toby.- 

Trim  found  he  was  upon  a  wrong 
fcent,  and  (lopped  fhort  with  a  low  bow 
- — Two  misfortunes,  quoth  the  corporal 
to  himfelf,  are  twice  as  many^at  leaft  as 
are  needful  to  be  talked  over  at  one  time, 
— the  mifchief  the  cow  has  done  in 
breaking  into  the  fortifications,  may  be 

told 
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told  his  honour  hereafter — Trim’s  cafuiftry 
and  addrefs,  under  the  cover  of  his  low 
bow,  prevented  all  fufpicion  in  Aiy  uncle 
Toby,  fo  he  went  on  with  what  he  had 
to  fay  to  Trim  as  follows. 

— For  my  own  part,  Trim,  th'ough  I 
can  fee  little  or  no  difference  betwixt  my 
nephew’s  being  called  Trifiram  or  Trifme- 
giftus — yet  as  the  thing  fits  fo  near  my 
brother’s  heart,  Trim , —  I  would  freely 
have  given  a  hundred  pounds'  rather 
than  it  fhould  have  happened — A  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  an’pleafe  your  honour,  re¬ 
plied  Trim, — I  would  not  give  a  cherry- 
ftone  to  boot — Nor  would  I,  Trim,  upon 
my  own  account,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby — 
but  my  brother,  whom  there  is  no  arguing 
with  in  this  cafe — maintains  that  a  great 
deal  more  depends,  Trim,  upon  chriftian 
names,  than  what  ignorant  people  ima- 
5.  8ine> 
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gine  y  ‘  — for  he  fays  there  never  was  a 
great  or  heroic  addon  performed  fince 
the  world  began  by  one  called  Trijlram 
— nay  he  will  have  it,  Trim,  that  a  man 
can  neither  be  learned,  or  wife,  or  brave 
— JTis  all  a  fancy,  an’pleafe  your  honour 
— I  fought  juft  as  well,  replied  the  cor¬ 
poral,  when  the  regiment  called  me  Trim, 
as  when  they  called  me  James  Butler — 
And  for  my  own  part,  faid  my  uncle 
Toly*  though  I  fhould  blufti  to  boaft  of 
myfdf,  Trim,-*- yet  had  my  name  been 
Alexander ,  I  could  have  done  no  more 
at  Namur  than  my  duty — Blefs  your  ho¬ 
nour  !  cried  Trim ,  advancing  three  fteps 
as  he  fpoke,  does  a  man  think  of  his 
chriftian  name  when  he  goes  upon  the 
attack  ? — Or  when  he  ftands  in  the  trench. 
Trim  ?  cried  my  uncle  Toby ,  looking 
firm — Or  when  he  enters  a  breach  ?  faid 
Trim ,  pufhing  in  between  two  chairs — 

Or 
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Or  forces  the  lines  ?  cried  my  uncle, 
rifing  up,  and  pufhing  his  crutch  like  a 
pike — Or  facing  a  platoon,  cried  Trim, 
prefenting  his  flick  like  a  firelock — Or 
when  he  marches  up  the  glacis,  cried  my 
uncle  Toby,  looking  warm  and  fetting 
his  foot  upon  his  ftool.— — 


CHAP.  XIX. 


M1 


Y  father  was  returned  from  his 
walk  to  thefifh-pond — and  open¬ 
ed  the  pari  outdoor  in  the  very  height  of 
the  attack,  juft  as  my  uncle  Toby  was 
marching  up  the  glacis —  Trim  recovered 
his  arms —  never  was  my  uncle  Toby 
caught  riding  at  fuch  a  defperate  rate  in 
his  life  !  Alas  !  my  uncle  Toby  !  had  not 
a  weightier  matter  called  forth  all  the 
ready  eloquence  of  my  father — how  hadft 
Vol.  IV.  K  thou 
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thou  then  and  thy  poor  Hobby-Horse 
too  have  been  infulted  ! 

My  father  hung  up  his  hat  with  the 
fame  air  he  took  it  down  •,  and  after  giving 
a  flight  look  at  the  diforder  of  the  room, 
he  took  hold  of  one  of  the  chairs  which 
had  formed  the  corporal’s  breach,  and 
placing  it  over-againft  my  uncle  Toby, 
he  fat  down  in  it*  and  as  foon  as  the  tea- 
things  were  taken  away  and  the  door 
ihut,  he  broke  out  in  a  lamentation  as 
follows. 

My  Father’s  Lamentation. 

IT  is  in  vain  longer,  faid  my  father,  ad¬ 
drefling  himfelf  as  much  to  Ernulphus’s 
curfe,  which  was  laid  upon  the  corner  of 
the  chimney-piece, — as  to  my  uncle  Toby,  j 
who  fat  under  it —it  is  in  vain  longer, 

faid 
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laid  my  father,  in  the  moft  querulous 
monotone  imaginable,  to  ftruggle  as  I 
have  done  againfl  this  moft  uncomfort¬ 
able  of  human  perfuafions —  I  fee  it 
plainly*  that  either  for  my  own  fins, 
brother  Toby,  or  the  fins  and  follies  of 
the  Shandy-f&mWy,  heaven  has  thought 
fit  to  draw  forth  the  heaviefl  of  its  artil¬ 
lery  againfl  me  ;  and  that  the  profperity 
of  my  child  is  the  point  upon  which  the 
whole  force  of  it  is  directed  to  play— — • 
Such  a  thing  wTould  batter  the  whole 
univerfe  about  our  ears,  brother  Shandyy 
laid  my  uncle  Toby,-, — if  it  was  fo— Un¬ 
happy  Triftram  l  child  of  wrath  !  child, 
of  decrepitude  !  interruption  !  miflake  I 
and  difcontent !  What  one  misfortune  or 
difafler  in  the  book  of  embryotic  evils,, 
that  could  unmechanize  thy  frame,  or 
entangle  thy  filaments  !  which  has  not; 
fallen  upon  thy  head,  or  ever  thou  cameft 
K  z. 
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into  the  world — what  evils  in  thy  pafTage 
into  it ! —  What  evils  fmce  ! —  produced 
into  being,  in  the  decline  of  thy  father’s 
days — when  the  powers  of  his  imagination 
and  of  his  body  were  waxing  feeble — • 
when  radical  heat  and  radical  moifture, 
the  elements  which  fhould  have  temper’d 
thine,  were  drying  up  ;  and  nothing  left 
to  found  thy  (lamina  in,  but  negations — 
• — ’tis  pitiful — brother  Toby ,  at  the  bed, 
and  called  out  for  all  the  little  helps 
that  care  and  attention  on  both  Tides 
could  give  it.  But  how  were  we  de¬ 
feated  !  You  know  the  event,  brother 
Toby , — ’tis  too  melancholy  a  one  to  be 
repeated  now,—  when  the  few  animal 
fpirits  I  was  worth  in  the  world,  and 
with  which  memory,  fancy,  and  quick 
parts  (hould  have  been  convey’d, — were 
all  difperfed,  confufed,  confounded,  feat- 
tered,  and  Tent  to  the  devil.— 


Here 
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Here  then  was  the  time  to  have  put  a 
flop  to  this  perfecution  againft  him  ; — 
and  tried  an  experiment  at  lead — whether 
calmnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  in  your 
lifter,  with  a  due  atcention,  brother  cTobyr 
to  her  evacuations  and  repletions — and 
the  reft  of  her  non-naturals,  might  not, 
in  a  courfe  of  nine  months  geftation, 
have  fet  all  things  to  rights. — My  child 
was  bereft  of  thefe  ! — What  a  teazing 
life  did  fhe  lead  herfelf,  and  confequently 
her  foetus  too,  with  that  nonfenfical 
anxiety  of  hers  about  lying  in  in  town  ? 
I  thought  my  filler  fubmitted  with  the 
greateft  patience,  replied  my  uncle  Toby 

- 1  never  heard  her  utter  one  fretful 

'  word  about  it* — She  fumed  inwardly,  cried 
ipy  father ;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you, 
brother,  was  ten  times  worfe  for  the 
child —  and  then  !  what  battles  did  fhe 
fight  with  me,  and  what  perpetual  ftorms 
K  3  about 
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about  the  midwife — There  Ihe  gave  vent, 
faid  my  uncle  Toby — Vent!  cried  my  fa¬ 
ther,  looking  up — 

But  what  was  all  this,  my  dear  Tobyy 
to  the  injuries  done  us  by  my  child’s 
coming  head  foremoft  into  the  world, 
when  all  I  wifhed  in  this  general  wreck 
of  his  frame,  was  to  have  faved  this 
little  cafket  unbroke,  unrifled — 

With  all  my  precautions,  how  was 
my  fyftern  turned  topfide  turvy  iii  the 
womb  with  my  child  !  his  head  expofed 
to  the  hand  of  violence,  and  a  prefiiire 
of  470  pounds  averdupois  weight  acting 
fo  perpendicularly  upon  its  apex — that 
at  this  hour  ’tis  ninety  ferCent.  infurance, 
that  the  fine  network  of  the  intellectual 
web  be  not  rent  and  torn  to  a  thoufand 
tatters. 


— Still 
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— Still  we  could  have  done. - Fool, 

coxcomb,  puppy — give  him  but  a  nose 
— Cripple,*  Dwarf,  Driviller,  Goofecap 
— (fliape  him  as  you  will)  the  door  of 
Fortune  Hands  open — O  Licetusl  Licetus  ! 
had  I  been  bleft  with  a  foetus  five  inches 
long  and  a  half,  like  thee — fate  might 
have  done  her  word:. 

Still,  brother  Tohy^  there  was  one  caft 
of  the  dye  left  for  our  child  after  all— 
O  T riftram  !  Trijiram  !  Trijiram  ! 

We  will  fend  for  Mr.  Torick ,  faid  my 
uncle  Toby. 

—You  may  fend  .for  whom  you  will, 
replied  my  father. 


R  4 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


WHAT  a  rate  have  I  gone  on  aty 
curvetting  and  frifking  it  away, 
two  up  and  two  down  for  four  volumes 
together,  without  looking  once  behind, 
or  even  on  one  fide  of  me,  to  fee  whom 
I  trod  upon  ! — I’ll  tread  upon  no  one, — 
quoth  I  to  myfelf  when  I  mounted— I’ll 
take  a  good  rattling  gallop  ;  but  PH  not 
'hurt  the  pooreftjack-afs  upon  the  road — 
So  off  I  fet — up  one  lane — down  another, 
through  this  turn -pike — over  that,  as  if 
the  arch-jockey  of  jockeys  had  got  be¬ 
hind  me. 


Now  ride  at  this  rate  with  what  good 
intention  and  refolution  you  may, — ’tis 
a  million  to  one  you’ll  do  fome  one  a 

mifchief, 
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mifchref,  if  not  yourfelf — He’s  flung — 
he’s  off — he’s  loft  his  feat — he’s  down — . 
he’ll  break  his  neck — fee ! — if  he  has  not 
galloped  full  amongft  the  fcaffolding  of 
the  undertaking  criticks  ! — he’ll  knock 
his  brains  out  againft  fome  qf  their  pofts 
—  he’s  bounced  out! — look — he’s  now 
riding  like  a  madcap  full  tilt  through  a 
whole  crowd  of  painters*  fiddlers,  poets* 
biographers,  phyficians,  lawyers,  logi¬ 
cians,  players,  fchoolmen,  churchmen, 
ftateftnen,  foldiers,  caluifts,  connoifieurs, 
prelates,  popes,  and  engineers— Don’t 
fear,  faid  I — I’ll  not  hurt  the  pooreft 
jack-afs  upon  the  king’s  high-way — But 
your  horfe  throws  dirt;  fee  you’ve  fplafn’d 
a  biftiop —  I  hope  in  God,  ’twas  only 
Ernulphus ,  faid  I — But  you  have  fquirted 
-full  in  the  faces  of  Mefif.  Le  Moyne,  Be 
Romigny ,  and  Be  Marcitty ,  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne — That  was  laft  year,  re-  . 

I  plied 
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plied  I — But  you  have  trod  this  moment 

upon  a  king. - Kings  have  bad  times 

on’t,  faid  I,  to  be  trod  upon  by  fuch 
people  as  me. 

— You  have  done  it,  replied  my  ac- 
cufer. 

I  deny  it,  quoth  I,  and  fo  have  got  off, 
and  here  am  I  {landing  with  my  bridle 
in  one  hand,  and  with  my  cap  in  the 
other,  to  tell  my  flory — And  what  is  it  ? 
You  {hall  hear  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

AS  Francis  the  firft  of  France  was 
one  winterly  night  warming  him- 
felf  over  the  embers  of  a  wood  fire,  and 
talking  with  his  firft  minifter  of  fundry 

things 
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things  for  the  good  of  the  Hate — it 
would  not  be  amifs,  faid  the  king,  flir- 
ring  up  the  embers  with  his  cane,  if  this 
good  underflanding  betwixt  ourfelves 
and  Switzerland  was  a  little  Hrengthened 
— There  is  no  end,  Sire,  replied  the  mi- 
nifter,  in  giving  money  to  thefe  peo¬ 
ple —  they  would  fwallow  up  the  trea- 
fury  of  France — Poo !  poo !  anfwered  the 

king- - there  are  more  ways,  Monf.  le 

Premier ,  of  bribing  Hates,  befides  that 
of  giving  money - I’ll  pay  Switzer¬ 

land  the  honour  of  Handing  godfather 
for  my  next  child- — Your  majeHy,  faid 
the  miniHer,  in  fo  doing,  would  have  all 
the  grammarians  in  Europe  upon  your 
back ; — Switzerland ,  as  a  republick,  be¬ 
ing  a  female,  can  in  no  conflru&ion  be 
godfather — She  may  be  godmother,  re¬ 
plied  Francis ,  haHily — fo  announce  my 

intentions 

*  Vide  Menagiana,  vol.  i . 
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intentions  by  a  courier  to  morrow  morn¬ 
ing. 

I  am  aftonilhed,  faid  Francis  the  Firft, 
(that  day  fortnight)  fpeaking  to  his  mi- 
nifter  as  he  entered  the  clofet,  that  we 
have  had  no  anfwer  from  Switzerland — 
Sire,  I  wait  upon  you  this  moment,  faid 
Monf.  le  Premier ,  to  lay  before  you  my 
difpatches  upon  that  bufinefs. —  They 
take  it  kindly  ?  faid  the  king — They  do. 
Sire,  replied  the  minifter,  and  have  the 
higbeft  fenfe  of  the  honour  your  majefty 
has  done  them — but  the  republick,  as 
godmother,  claims  her  right  in  this  cafe, 
of  naming  the  child. 

In  all  reafon,  quoth  the  king — die  will 
chriften  him  Francis ,  or  Henry ,  or  Lewis , 
or  fome  name  that  die  knows  will  be 
agreeable  to  us.  Your  majefty  js  de¬ 
ceived. 
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celved,  replied  the  minifler — I  have  this 
hour  received  a  difpatch  from  our  refi- 
dent,  with  the  determination  of  the  re- 
publick  on  that  point  alfo — And  what 
name  has  the  republick  fixed  upon  for 
the-  Dauphin  ? —  Shadrach ,  Mefech ,  and 
Abed-negoy  replied  the  minifler — By  faint 
Peter's  girdle,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Swifs ,  cried  Francis  the  Firfl, 
pulling  up  his  breeches  and  walking 
haflily  acrofs  the  floor. 

Your  majefly,  replied  the  minifler 
calmly,  cannot  bring  yourfelf  off. 

We’ll  pay  them  in  money — faid  the 
king. 

Sire,  there  are  not  flxty  thoufand 
'Crowns  in  the  treafury,  anfwered  the 
minifler  I’ll  pawn  the  bell  jewel 

in 
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In  my  crown,  quoth  Francis,  the 
Firlt. 

Your  honour  Hands  pawn’d  already 
in  this  matter,  anfwered  Monfieur  le 

Premier. 

Then,  Monf.  le  Premier ,  faid  the  king, 
by - we’ll  go  to  war  with  ’em. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

ALBEIT,  gentle  reader,  I  have 
lulled  earnellly,  and  endeavoured' 
carefully  (according  to  the  meafure  of 
fuch  {lender  (kill  as  God  has  vouchlafed. 
me,  and  as  convenient  leifure  from  other 
occafions  of  needful  profit  and  healthful 
pallime  have  permitted)  that  thefe  little 
books,  which  I  here  put  into  thy  hands, 

might 
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might  ftand  inftead  of  many  bigger  books 
— yet  have  I  carried  myfelf  towards  thee 
in  fuch  fanciful  guife  of  carelefs  difport, 
that  right  fore  am  I  afhamed  now  to  en¬ 
treat  thy  lenity  ferioufly — in  befeeching 
thee  to  believe  it  of  me,  that  in  the 
ftory  of  my  father  and  his  chriften- 
names, — I  had  no  thoughts  of  treading 
upon  Francis  the  Firft — nor  in  the  affair  of 
the  nofe — upon  Francis  the  Ninth — nor  in 
the  character  of  my  uncle  F oby — of  cha¬ 
racterizing  the  militating  fpirits  of  my 
country' — the  wound  upon  his  groin,  is 
a  wound  to  every  comparifon  of  that 
kind, — nor  by  Frirn , — that  I  meant  the 
duke  of  Ormond—  or  that  my  book  is 
wrote  againft  predeftination,  or  free  will, 
or  taxes — If  ’tis  wrote  againft  any  thing, 
— — ’tis  wrote,  an’pleafe  your  worihips, 
againft  the  fpleen  j  in  order,  by  a  more 
2  frequent 
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frequent  and  a  more  convulfive  elevation 
and  deprefiion  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  fuccufTations  of  the  intercoftal  and 
abdominal  mufcles  in  laughter,  to  drive 
the  gall  and  other  bitter  juices  from  the 
gall  bladder,  liver  and  fweet- bread  of 
his  majefty’s  fubjedts,  with  all  the  inimi- 
citious  paflions  which  belong  to  them, 
down  into  their  duodenums. 


C  H  A  P.  XXIII. 

— T)  U  T  can  the  thing  be  undone, 
JL>  Torick?  faid  my  father — for  in 
my  opinion,  continued  he,  it  cannot.  I 
am  a  vile  canonift,  replied  Torick — but 
•of  all  evils,  holding  fufpenfe  to  be  the 
moft  tormenting,  we  fhall  at  lead:  know 
the  worft  of  this  matter.  I  hate  thele 
great  dinners — faid  my  father-^-The  fize 

of 
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of  the  dinner  is  not  the  point,  anfwered 
^ 'orick — we  want,  Mr.  Shandy ,  to  dive 
into  the  bottom  of  this  doubt,  whether 
the  name  can  be  changed  or  not — and  as. 
the  beards  of  fo  many  commiffaries,. 
officials,  advocates,  prodtors,  regifters, 
and  of  the  moft  able  of  our  fchool- 
divines,  and  others,  are  all  to  meet  in  the 
middle  of  one  table,  and  Didius  has  fo 
preffingly  invited  you,- — who  in  your 
diftrefs  would  mifs  fuch  an  occafion  ?  AIL 
that  is  requifite,  continued  Torick ,  is  to- 
apprize  JDidius^  and  let  him  manage  a  con- 
verfation  after  dinner  fo  as  to  introduce 
the  fubjedt — Then  my  brother  Toby,  cried, 
my  father,  clapping  his  two  hands  toge¬ 
ther,  ffiall  go  with  us. 

L 
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— Let 
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— Let  my  old  tye  wig,  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby,  and  my  laced  regimentals,  be  hung| 
to  the  fire  all  night,  Trim . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

— -TW  TO  doubt,  Sir — there  is  a  whole 
Jl.^1  chapter  wanting  here —  and  a 
chafm  of  ten  pages  made  in  the  book 
by  it — but  the  book-binder  is  neither  a 
fool,  or  a  knave,  or  a  puppy — nor  is  the 
book  a  jot  more  imperfed,  (atleaftupon 
tfiat  fcore) —  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
book  is  more  perfed  and  complete  by 
wanting  the  chapter,  than  having  it,  as 
I  fhall  demonftrate  to  your  reverences  in 
this  manner — I  queftion  firft  by  the  bye, 
whether  the  fame  experiment  might  not 
be  made  as  fuccefsfully  upon  fundry 

other  chapters- - but  there  is  no  end, 

an’pleafe  your  reverences,  in  trying  ex¬ 
periments  upon  chapters — we  have  had 
L  2  enough 
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enough  of  it — So  there’s  an  end  of  that 
matter. 

But  before  I  begin  my  demonftration, 
let  me  only  tell  yon,  that  the  chapter 
which  I  have  torn  0U|t,  and  which  other- 
wile  you  would  all  have  been  reading 
juft  now,  inftead  of  this, — was  the  de- 
fcription  of  my  father’s,  my  uncle  Toby's*, 
Trim's,  and  Obadiah' s  fetting  out  and 
journeying  to  the  vifitations  at  ***** 

We’ll  go  in  the  coach,  faid  my  father 
—-Prithee,  have  the  arms  been  altered, 
Obadiah? — It  would  have  made  my  ftory 
much  better,  to  have  begun  with  telling 
you,  that  at  the  time  my  mother’s  arms 
were  added  to  the  Shandy's,  when  the 
coach  was  repainted  upon  my  father’s 
marriage,  it  had  fo  fallen  out,  that  the 
coach -painter,  whether  by  performing 

all 
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all  his  works  with  the  left-hand,  like 
urpilius  the  i Roman,  or  Hans  Holbein  of 
Bafil — or  whether  ’twas  more  from  the 
blunder  of  his  head  than  hand — or  whe¬ 
ther,  laftly,  it  was  from  the  fmifter  turn, 
which  every  thing  relating  to  our  family 
was  apt  to  take — It  fo  fell  out,  however, 
to  our  reproach,  that  inftead  of  the  bend 
dexter ,  which  fince  Harry  the  Eighth’s 

reign  was  honeftly  our  due - a  bend 

Jinifter ,  by  fome  of  thefe  fatalities,  had 
been  drawn  quite  acrofs  the  field  of  the 
Shandy- arms.  ’Tis  fcarce  credible  that 
the  mind  of  fo  wife  a  man  as  my  father 
was,  could  be  fo  much  incommoded  with 
fo  fmall  a  matter.  The  word  coach — let 
it  be  whofe  it  would — or  coach-man,  or 
coach -horfe,  or  coach- hire,  could  never 
be  named  in  the  family,  but  he  conftantly 
complained  of  carrying  this  vile  mark  of 
Illegitimacy  upon  the  door  of  his  own  ; 

L  3  lie 
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lie  never  once  was  able  to  ftep  into  the 
coach,  or  out  of  it,  without  turning 
round  to  take  a  view  of  the  arms,  and 
making  a  vow  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
was  the  laft  time  he  would  ever  fet  his 
foot  in  it  again,  till  the  bend-Jinifter  was 
taken  out — but  like  the  affair  of  the 
hinge,  it  was  one  of  the  many  things 
which  the  Deflinies  had  fet  down  in  their 
books — ever  to  be  grumbled  at  (and  in 
wifer  families  than  ours) — bur  never  to 
be  mended. 

— Has  the  bend-finifier  been  brufh’d 
out,  I  fay  ?  faid  my  father — There  has 
been  nothing  brufh’d  out,  Sir,  anfwered 
Obadiah ,  but  the  lining.  We’ll  go 
o’horfe-back,  faid  my  father,  turning  to 
Torick — Of  all  things  in  the  world,  ex¬ 
cept  politicks,  the  clergy  know  the  lead: 
of  heraldry,  faid  Torick — No  matter  for 

that. 
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that,  cried  my  father — I  fliGuld  be  forry 
to  appear  with  a  blot  in  my  efcutcheon 
before  them— Never  mind  the  bend- 
finifter ,  faid  my  uncle  T oby ,  putting  on 
his  tye-wig — No,  indeed,  faid  my  father, 
— you  may  go  with  my  aunt  Dinah  to  a 
vilitation  with  a  bend-finifter ,  if  you  think 
fit — My  poor  uncle  Toby  blufh’d.  My 
father  was  vexed  at  himfelf — No — my 
dear  brother  Toby ,  faid  my  father, 
changing  his  tone — but  the  damp  of  the 
coach -lining  about  my  loins,  may  give 
me  the  Sciatica  again,  as  it  did  December , 
'January ,  and  February  laft  winter— fo  if 
you  pleafe  you  fhall  ride  my  wife’s  pad 
— and  as  you  are  to  preach,  Toricky  you 
had  better  make  the  belt  of  your  way 
before, — and  leave  me  to  take  care  of 
my  brother  Toby ,  and  to  follow  at  our 
own  rates. 

L  4 
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Now  the  chapter  I  was  obliged  to  tear 
out,  was  the  defcription  of  this  cavalcade, 
in  which  corporal  Trim  and  Obadiah , 
upon  two  coach- horfes  a-breaft,  led  the 
way  as  flow  as  a  patrole —  whilft  my 
uncle  Toby,  in  his  laced  regimentals  and 
tye-wig,  kept  his  rank  with  my  father, 
in  deep  roads  and  diftertations  alternately 
upon  the  advantage  of  learning  and  arms, 
as  each  could  get  the  ftart. 

— But  the  painting  of  this  journey. 
Upon  reviewing  it,  appears  to  be  fo  much 
above  the  ftile  and  manner  of  any  thing 
elfe  I  have  been  able  to  paint  in  this 
book,  that  it  could  not  have  remained 
in  it,  without  depreciating  every  other 
fcene  •,  and  deftroying  at  the  fame  time 
that  necefiary  equipoife  and  balance, 
(whether  of  good  or  bad)  betwixt  chapi¬ 
ter  and  chapter,  from  whence  the  juft 

proportions 
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proportions  and  harmony  of  the  whole 
work  refults.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
‘but  juft  fet 'up  in  the  btifinefs,  fo  know 
little  about  it — but,  in  my  opinion,  to 
write  a  book  is  for  all  the  world  like 
humming  a  fang — be  but  in  tune  with 
yourfelf,  madam,  ’tis  no  matter  how 
high  or  how  low  you  take  it.— 

• — This  is  the  reafon,  may  it  pleafe 
your  reverences,  that  fome  of  the  loweft 
and  flatted  compofitions  pafs  off  very 
well — (as  Yorick  told  my  unde  T oby  one 
night)  by  fiege — My  uncle  Yoby  looked 
brifk  at  the  found  of  the  wor &  fiege ^  but 
could  make  neither  head  or  tail  of  it.« 

I’m  to  preach  at  court  next  Sunday, 
faid  Homenas — run  over  my  notes — fo  I 
hu  min’d  over  do&or  Homenas' s  notes — 
the  modulation’s  very  well — ’twill  do, 

Homenas , 
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Homenas ,  if  it  holds  on  at  this  rate — fo 
on  I  humm’d — and  a  tolerable  tune  I 
thought  it  was  ;  and  to  this  hour,  may 
it  pleafe  your  reverences,  had  never 
found  out  how  low,  how  flat,  how  fpi- 
ritlefs  and  jejune  it  was,  but  that  all  of 
a  fudden,  up  flarted  an  air  in  the  middle 
of  it,  fo  fine,  fo  rich,  fo  heavenly — it  car¬ 
ried  my  foul  up  with  it  into  the  other 
world  ;  now  had  I,  (as  Montaigne  com¬ 
plained  in  a  parallel  accident) —  had  I 
found  the  declivity  eafy,  or  the  afcent 
accefllble — certes  I  had  been' outwitted 
—Your  notes,  Homenas ,  I  fhould  have 
faid,  are  good  notes,— but  it  was  fo  per¬ 
pendicular  a  precipice — fo  wholly  cut  off 
from  the  reft  of  the  work,  that  by  the 
firft  note  I  humm’d,  I  found  myfelf 
flying  into  the  other  world,  and  from 
thence  difcovered  the  vale  from  whence 
I  came,  fo  deep,  fo  low,  and  difmal, 

that 
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that  I  iliall  never  have  the  heart  to  de- 
fcend  into  it  again. 

rf  A  dwarf  who  brings  a  ftandard 
along  with  him  to  meafure  his  own  fize 
— take  my  word,  is  a  dwarf  in  more  ar¬ 
ticles  than  one — And  fo  much  for  tear-* 
ing  out  of  chapters. 

% 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

—  O  EE  if  he  is  not  cutting  it  all  into 
O  Hips,  and  giving  them  about  him 
to  light  their  pipes  ! — 5Tis  abominable, 
anfwered  Lidius  ;  it  fhould  not  go  unno¬ 
ticed,  faid  dc&or  Kyfarcius —  {O3  he  was 
of  the  Kyfarcij  of  the  low  countries. 

Methinks,  faid  Didius ,  half  rifing 
from  his  chair,  in  order  to  remove  a 

bottle 
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bottle  and  a  tall  decanter,  which  flood 
in  a  diredt  line  betwixt  him  and  Yorick 
—you  might  have  fpared  this  farcaflick 
flroke,  and  have  hit  upon  a  more  proper 
place,  Mr.  Yorick—  or  at  leaft  upon  a 
more  proper  occafion  to  have  fhewn  your 
contempt  of  what  we  have  been  about  : 
If  the  Sermon  is  of  no  better  worth  than 
to  light  pipes  with — ’twas  certainly,  Sir, 
not  good  enough  to  be  preached  before 
fo  learned  a  body  ;  and  if  ’twas  good 
enough  to  be  preached  before  fo  learned 
a  body — ’twas  certainly,  Sir,  too  good 
to  Light  their  pipes  with  afterwards. 

— -I  have  got  him  fafl  hung  up,  quoth 
Didius  to  himfelf,  upon  one  of  the  two 
horns  of  my  dilemma — let  him  get  off 
as  he  can. 


I  have 
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I  have  undergone  fuch  unfpeakable 
torments,  in  bringing  forth  this  fermon, 
quoth  Torick ,  upon  this  occafion, — that 
I  declare,  Bidius ,  I  would  fuffer  martyr¬ 
dom — and  if  it  was  pofiible  my  horfe 
with  me,  a  thoufand  times  over,  before  I 
would  fit  down  and  make  fuch  another: 
I  was  delivered  of  it  at  the  wrong  end  of 
me — it  came  from  my  head  inftead  of 
my  heart — and  it  is  for  the  pain  it  gave 
me,  both  in  the  writing  and  preaching 
of  it,  that  I  revenge  myfelf  of  it,  in 
this  manner. — To  preach,  to  lhew  the 
extent  of  our  reading,  or  the  fubtleties 
of  our  wit — to  parade  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar  with  the  beggarly  accounts 
of  a  little  learning,  tinfeled  over  with  a 
few  words  which  glitter,  but  convey  little 
light  and  lefs  warmth — is  a  difhoneft  ufe 
of  the  poor  fingle  half  hour  in  a  week  which 
is  .put  into  our  hands — ’Tis  not  preaching 

the 
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the  gofpel — but  ourfelves — For  my  own 
part,  continued  Torick ,  I  had  rather 
direCt  five  words  point  blank  to  the 
heart — 


As  Torick  pronounced  the  word  point 
blank ,  my  uncle  Toby  rofe  up  to  fay 

fomething  upon  projectiles - when  a 

fingle  word,  and  no  more,  uttered  from 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  table,  drew 
every  one’s  ears  towards  it — a  word  of 
all  others  in  the  dictionary  the  laft  in 
that  place  to  be  expeCted — a  word  I  am 
afhamed  to  write — yet  mud:  be  written 
— muft  be  read} — illegal — uncanonical — 
guefs  ten  thoufand  guefles,  multiplied 
into  themfelves — rack — torture  your  in¬ 
vention  for  ever,  you’re  where  you  was — 
In  fhort,  I’ll  tell  it  in  the  next  chapter. 


i 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

0 

ROUNDS  ! - - - - 

«■  — - Z - ds  !  cried  Phu - 

tatorius,  partly  to  himfelf — and  yet  high 
enough  to  be  heard — and  what  feemed 
odd,  *twas  uttered  in  a  conftrudtion  of 
look,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice,  fomewhat 
between  that  of  a  man  in  amazement, 
and  of  one  in  bodily  pain. 

One  or  two  who  had  very  nice  ears, 
and  could  diftinguifh  the  expreflion  and 
mixture  of  the  two  tones  as  plainly  as  a 
third  or  a  fifths  or  any  other  chord  in 
mufick — were  the  moft  puzzled  and  per¬ 
plexed  with  it — the  concord  was  good  in 
itfelf — but  then  ’twas  quite  out  of  the 

key. 
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key,  and  no  way  applicable  to  the  fubje£b 
ftarted ; — fo  that  with  all  their  knowledge, 
they  could  not  tell  what  in*  the-  world  to 
make  of  it. 

Others  who  knew  nothing  of  muftcal 
expreflion,  and  merely  lent  their  ears  to 
the  plain  import  of  die  word ,  imagined 
that  Phutatorius ,  who  was  fomewhat  of  a 
cholerick  fpirit,  was  juft  going  to  fnatch 
the  cudgels  out  of  Didius's  hands,  in  order 
to  bemawl  Torick  to  fome  purpofe — and 

that  the  defperate  monofyllable  Z - ds 

was  the  exordium  to  an  oration,  which, 
as  they  judged  from  the  fample,  prefaged 
but  a  rough  kind  of  handling  of  him  ; 
fo  that  my  uncle  Toby9 s  good  nature  felt 
a  pang  for  what  Torick  was  about  to 
undergo.  But  feeing  Phutatorius  flop 
fhort,  without  any  attempt  or  defire'  to 
go  on — a  third  party  began  to  fuppofe, 

3  that 
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that  it  was  no  more  than  an  involuntary 
k  refpiration,  cafually  forming  itfelf  into 
the  lhape  of  a  twelve-penny  oath — with¬ 
out  the  fin  or  fubftance  of  one. 

i 

Others,  and  efpecially  one  or  two  who 
fat  next  him,  looked  upon  it  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  a  real  and  fubftantial  oath  pro- 
penfly  formed  againft  Torick ,  to  whom 
he  was  known  to  bear  no  good  liking- — 
which  faid  oath,  as  my  father  philofo- 
phized  upon  it,  a&ually  lay  fretting  and 
fuming  at  that  very  time  in  the  upper 
regions  of  Phutatorius's  purtenance  ;  and 
fo  was  naturally,  and  according  to  the 
due  courfe  of  things,  firft  fqueezed  out 
by  the  fudden  influx  of  blood,  which 
was  driven  into  the  right  ventricle  of 
Phutatorius ’$  heart,  by  the  ftroke  of  fur- 
prize  which  fo  flrange  a.  theory  of 
preaching  had  excited. 

Vol.  IV.  M 


How 
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How  finely  we  argue  upon  miftakefi 
fafts ! 

There  was  not,  a  foul  bufied  in  all 
thefe  various  reafonings  upon  the  mono- 
fyllable  which  Phut  at  or  his  uttered, — who 
did  not  take  this  for  granted,  proceeding 
upon  it  as  from  an  axiom,  namely,  that 
Pbutatorius* s  mind  was  intent  upon  the 
fubjecft  of  debate  which  was  arifing  be¬ 
tween  Didius  and  Yorick  ;  and  indeed  as 
he  looked  firft  towards  the  one,  and  then 
towards  the  other,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
liftening  to  what  was  going  forwards, — 
who  would  not  have  thought  the  fame  ? 
But  the  truth  was,  that  Phutatorius  knew 
not  one  word  or  one  fyllable  of  what  was 
pafimg— but  his  whole  thoughts  and  at¬ 
tention  were  taken  up  with  a  tranfadlion 
which  was  going  forwards  at  that  very 
in  ft  ant  within  the  precin&s  of  his  own 

Galli - 
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Galligajkins ,  and  in  a  part  of  them,  where 
of  all  others  he  flood  mod  intereded  to 
watch  accidents  :  So  that  notwithdand- 
ing  he  looked  with  all  the  attention  in 
the  world,  and  had  gradually  fkrewed 
up  every  nerve  and  mufcle  in  his  face, 
to  the  utmod  pitch  the  indrument  would 
bear,  in  order,  as  it  was  thought,  to  give 
a  Iharp  reply  to  Torick^  who  fat  over- 
againd  him — Yet  I  fay,  was  Torick  never 
once  in  any  one  domicile  of  Phutatorius\ 
brain — but  the  true  caufe  of  his  excla¬ 
mation  lay  at  lead  a  yard  below. 

This  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to 
you  with  all  imaginable  decency. 

You  mud  be  informed  then,  that 
Gaftripheres ,  who  had  taken  a  turn  into 
the  kitchen  a  little  before  dinner,  to  fee 
how  things  went  on — obferving  a  wicker- 
M  z  bafket 
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bafket  of  fine  chefnuts  {landing  upon  the 
drefler,  had  ordered  that  a  hundred  or 
two  of  them  might  be  roafted  and  fent 
in,  as  foon  as  dinner  was  over — Gaftri - 
phrres  inforcing  his  orders  about  them, 
that  Didius,  but  Phutatorius  efpecially, 
were  particularly  fond  of  ’em. 

About  two  minutes  before  the  time 
that  my  uncle  oby  interrupted  Yorick’s 
harangue —  Gaftripheres’s  chefnuts  were 
brought  in — and  as  Phutatorius ’s  fondnefs 
for  ’em,  was  uppermoft  in  the  waiter’s 
head,  he  laid  them  dire&ly  before  Phuta¬ 
torius  ^  wrapt  up  hot  in  a  clean  damafk 
napkin. 

Now  whether  it  was  phyfically  impof- 
fible,  with  half  a  dozen  hands  all  thruft 
into  the  napkin  at  a  time — but  that  fome 
one  chefnut,  of  more  life  and  rotundity 

than 
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than  the  reft,  muft  be  put  in  motion— 
it  fo  fell  out,  however,  that  one  was 
actually  fent  rolling  off  the  table;  and 
as  Phutatorius  fat  ftraddling  under —  it 
fell  perpendicularly  into  that  particular 
aperture  of  Phutatorius’s  breeches,  for 
which,  to  the  ftiame  and  indelicacy  of 
our  language  be  it  fpoke,  there  is  no 
chafte  word  throughout  all  Johnfon's 
dictionary — let  it  fuffice  to  fay — it  was 
that  particular  aperture,  which  in  all  good 
focieties,  the  laws  of  decorum  do  ftriCtly 
require,  like  the  temple  of  Jams  ( in 
peace  at  leaft)  to  be  univerfally  (hut  up. 

The  negleCtof  this  punctilio  in  Phuta¬ 
torius  (which  by  the  bye  ftiould  be  a 
warning  to  all  mankind)  had  opened  a 
door  to  this  accident. — 

M  3  - — Accident* 
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— Accident,  I  call  it,  in  compliance  to 
a  received  mode  of  fpeaking,—  but  in 
no  oppofition  to  the  opinion  either  of 
Acrites  or  Mythogeras  in  this  matter ;  I» 
know  they  were  both  prepoffefled  and 
fully  perfuaded  of  it — and  are  fo  to  this 
hour.  That  there  was  nothing  of  acci¬ 
dent  in  the  whole  event — but  that  the 
chefnut’s  taking  that  particular  courfe, 
and  in  a  manner  of  its  accord— and  then 
falling  with  all  its  heat  directly  into  that 

one  particular  place,  and  no  other - 

was  a  real  judgment  upon  Phutatoriusy 
for  that  filthy  and  obfcene  treatife  de 
Concubims  retinendis ,  which  Phutatorius 
had  published  about  twenty  years  ago— 
and  was  that  identical  week  going  to  give 
the  world  a  fecond  edition  of. 

It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  dip  my  pen  in 

this  controverfy - much  undoubtedly 

may 
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may  be  wrote  on  both  Tides  of  the 
queftion — all  that  concerns  me  as  an  hi- 
florian,  is  to  reprefent  the  matter  of 
fa&,  and  render  it  credible  to  the  reader, 
that  the  hiatus  in  Pbutatorius' s  breeches 
was  foffioiently  wide  to  receive  the  chef- 
nut and  that  the  chefnut,  Tome  how 
or  other,  did  fall  perpendicularly  and 
piping  hot  into  it,  withou  t  Phut  at  onus's 
perceiving  it,  or  any  one  elfe  at  that  time. 

The  genial  warmth  which  the  chefnut 
imparted,  was  not  undeledtable  for  the 
fir®  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  feconds, — 
and  did  no  more  than  gently  folicit  Phit 
tatorius* s  attention  towards  the  part : — 
But  the  heat  gradually  increafing,  and 
in  a  few  feconds  more  getting  beyond 
the  point  of  all  fober  pleafure,  and  then 
advancing  with  all  fpeed  into  the  regions 
of  pain, — the  foul  of  Phutatorius ,  toge- 
M  4  ther 
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ther  with  all  his  ideas,  his  thoughts,  his 
attention,  his  imagination,  judgment, 
refolution,  deliberation,  ratiocination, 
memory,  fancy,  with  ten  batallions  of 
animal  fpirits,  all  tumultuoufly  crouded 
down,  through  different  defiles  and  cir¬ 
cuits,  to  the  place  in  danger,  leaving  all 
his  upper  regions,  as  you  may  imagine* 
as  empty  as  my  purfe. 

With  the  beft  intelligence  which  all 
thefe  mefiengers  could  bring  him  back, 
Phutatorius  was  not  able  to  dive  into  the 
fecret  of  what  was  going  forwards  below, 
nor  could  he  make  any  kind  of  conjecture, 
what  the  devil  was  the  matter  with  it  ; 
However,  as  he  knew  not  what  the  true 
caufe  might  turn  out,  he  deemed  it  moft 
prudent,  in  the  fituation  he  was  in  at 
prefent,  to  bear  ir,  if  poffible,  like  a 
Hoick  ^  which,  with  the  help  of  fome- 

wry 
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wry  faces  and  compurfions  of  the  mouth, 
he  had  certainly  accompliihed,  had  his 
imagination  continued  neuter — but  the 
fallies  of  the  imagination  are  ungovern¬ 
able  in  things  of  this  kind — a  thought 
inftantly  darted  into  his  mind,  that  tho* 
the  anguittt  had  the  fenfation  of  glowing 
heat —  it  might,  notwithftanding  that, 
be  a  bite  as  well  as  a  burn  ;  and  if  fo, 
that  pofiibly  a  Newt  or  an  AJker ,  or  fome 
fuch  detefled  reptile,  had  crept  up,  and 
was  fattening  his  teeth — the  horrid  idea 
of  which,  with  a  fretti  glow  of  pain, 
arifing  that  inftant  from  the  chefnut, 
feized  Phutatorius  with  a  fudden  panick, 
and  in  the  firft  terrifying  diforder  of  the 
pafiion  it  threw  him,  as  it  has  done  the 
beft  generals  upon  earth,  quite  off  his 
guard  ; — the  effeCt  of  which  was  this, 
that  he  leapt  incontinently  up,  uttering 
as  he  rofe  that  interjection  of  furprife  fa 

much 
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,TrrUch  difcanted  upon,  with  the  apofio- 
peftick*  break  after  it,  marked  thus, 
^r-r—ds—  which,  though  not  ftri&ly 
canonjcal,  was  ftill  as  little  as  any  man 
•could  have  faid  upon  the  occafion 
and  which,  by  the  hye,  whether  cano¬ 
nical  or  not,  Phutatorius  could  no  more 
help  than  he  could  the  caufe  of  it. 


Though  this  has  taken  up  fome  time 
in  the  narrative,  it  took  up  little  more 
time  in  the  tranfa&ion,  than  juft  to  al¬ 
low  time  for  Phutatorius  to  draw  forth 
the  chefnut,  and  throw  it  down-  with 
violence  upon  the  floor — and  for  Torick , 
to  rife  from  his  chair,  and  pick  the 
chefnut  up. 


It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  triumph 
of  flight  incidents  over  the  mind : — What 
incredible  weight  they  have  in  forming 
i  and 
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and  governing  our  opinions,  both  of  me;n 
and  things, —  that  trifles  light  as  air, 
lhall  wait  a  belief  into  the  foul,  and 
plant  it  fo  immoveably  within  it, — that 
Euclid's  demonftrations,  could  they  be 
brought  to  batter  it  in  breach,  fhouldnot 
all  have  power  to  overthrow  it. 
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Torick ,  I  faid,  picked  up  the  chefnut 
which  Phutatorius' s  wrath  had  flung 
down —  the  adion  was  trifling —  l  am 
afhamed  to  account  for  it — he  did  it, 
for  no  reafon,  but  that  he  thought  the 
chefnut  not  a  jot  worfe  for  the  adven¬ 
ture — and  that  he  held  a  good  chefnut 
worth  Hooping  for. — But  this  incident, 
trifling  as  it  was,  wrought  differently  in 
Phutatorius' s  head :  He  confidered  this 
ad  of  Torick' s,  in  getting  off  his  chair, 
and  picking  up  the  chefnut,  as  a  plain 
acknowledgment  in  him,  that  the  chef- 

nu-t 
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nut  was  originally  his, — and  in  courfe, 
that  it  muft  have  been  the  owner  of  the 
chefnut,  and  no  one  elfe,  who  could 
have  plaid  him  fuch  a  prank  with  it : 
What  greatly  confirmed  him  in  this  opi¬ 
nion,  was  this,  that  the  table  being  pa- 
rallelogramical  and  very  narrow,  it  af¬ 
forded  a  fair  opportunity  for  Torick , 
who  fat  diredlly  over-againft  Phutatorius , 
of  flipping  the  chefnut  in — and  confe- 
quently  that  he  did  it.  The  look  of 
fomething  more  than  fufpicion,  which 
Phutatorius  call  full  upon  Torick  as  thefe 
thoughts  arofe,  too  evidently  fpoke  his 
opinion — and  as  Phutatorius  was  naturally 
fuppofed  to  know  more  of  the  matter 
than  any  perfon  befides,  his  opinion  at 
once  became  the  general  one  ; — and  for 
a  reafon  very  different  from  any  which 
have  been  yet  given — in  a  little  time  it 
was  put  out  of  all  manner  of  difpute. 

When 
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When  great  or  unexpe&ed  events  fall 
©ut  upon  the  ftage  of  this  fublunary 
world — the  mind  of  man,  which  is  an 
inquifitive  kind  of  a  fubftance,  naturally 
takes  a  flight,  behind  the  fcenes,  to  fee 
what  is  the  caufe  and  firfl:  fpring  of 
them — The  fearch  was  not  long  in  this 
inftance. 

It  was  well  known  that  Torick  had 
never  a  good  opinion  of  the  treatife  which 
Phut  at  orius  had  wrote  de  Concuhinis  reti- 
nend'iS't  as  a  thing  which  he  feared  had 
done  hurt  in  the  world — and  ’twas  eafily 
found  out,  that  there  'was  a  myltical 
meaning  in  Torick's  prank — and  that  his 
chucking  the  chefnut  hot  into  Pbutato- 
rius's  ***_*****,  was  a  farcaflical  fling 
at  his  book — the  do6trines  of  which, 
they  faid,  had  inflamed  many  an  honed: 
man  in  the  fame  place. 


This 
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This  conceit  awaken’d  Somnolenhts — 
made  Agelaftesi. mile — and  if  you  can 
recoiled  the  precife  look  and  air  of  a 
man’s  face  intent  in  finding  oiit  a  riddle — 
it  threw  G  aft  riph  eves' s  into  that  form — 
and  in  fhort  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
a  matter- ftroke  of  arch  wit. 

This,  as  the  reader  has  feen  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  was  as  groundlefs  as 
the  dreams  of  philofophy  :  Torick ,  no 
doubt,  as  Shakefpeav  faid  of  his  anceftor 
—  tc  was  a  man  of  j  eft  ”  but  it  was  tem¬ 
per’d  with  fomething  which  withheld  him 
from  that,  and  many  other  ungracious 
pranks,  of  which  he  as  undefervedly 
bore  the  blame ; — but  it  was  his  misfor¬ 
tune  all  his  life  long  to  bear  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  faying  and  doing  a  thoufand 
things  of  which  (unlefs  my  efteem  blinds 
me)  his  nature  was  incapable.  All  I 

blame 
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blame  him  for— or  rather,  all  I  blame 
and  alternately  like  Him  for,  was  that? 
fingulataty  of  his  temper,  which  would 
never  fuffer  him  to  take  pains  to  let  a 
ftory  right  with  the  world,  however  in 
hi&  power.  In  every  ill  ufage  of  that 
fort,  he  a&ed  precifely  as  in  the  affair  of 
his  lean  horfe — he  could  have  explained' 
it  to  his  honour,  but  his  Ipirit  was 
above  it  ;  and  befides  he  ever  looked 
upon  the  inventor,  the  propagator  and 
believer  of  an  illiberal  report  alike  fo  in* 
jurious  to  him, — he  could  not  ftoop  to 
tell  his  ftory  to  them— and  fo  trufted  to 
time  and  truth  to  do  it  for  him. 

This  heroic  call  produced  him  incon¬ 
veniences  in  many  refpedls— in  the  pre- 
fent,  it  was  followed  by  the  fixed  refent- 
ment  of  Phutatorius ,  who,  as  Tcrick  had 
juft  made  an  end  of  his  chefnut,  rofe  up 

from 
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from  his  chair  a  fecond  time,  to  let  him 
know  it — which  indeed  he  did  with  a 
fmile ;  faying  only — that  he  would  en¬ 
deavour  not  to  forget  the  obligation. 

But  you  muff  mark  and  carefully  fe- 
parate  and  diftinguilh  thefe  two  things 
in  your  mind. 

— The  fmile  was  for  the  company. 

- — The  threat  was  for  Torick . 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

— /^AN  you  tell  me,  quoth  Pbuta- 
\^Ji  t orius y  fpeaking  to  Gafiripheres 
who  fat  next  to  him, —  for  one  would 
not  apply  to  a  furgeon  in  fo  foolifh  an 
affair, —  can  you  tell  me,  Gafiriphensy 

what 


/ 
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what  is  beft  to  take  out  the  fire  ? — Afk 
Eugenius ,  faid  Gajiripheres — That  greatly 
depends,  faid  Eugenics ,  pretending  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  adventure,  upon  the  nature 
of  the  part — If  it  is  a  tender  part,  and 
a  part  which  can  conveniently  be  wrapt 
up — It  is  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
replied  Phutatorius ,  laying  his  hand  as 
he  fpoke,  with  an  emphatical  nod  of  his 
head  upon  the  part  in  queftion,  and  lift¬ 
ing  up  his  right  leg  at  the  fame  time  to 
eafe  and  ventilate  it — If  that  is  the  cafe, 
faid  Eugenius ,  I  would  advife  you,  Phu- 
tatorius ,  not  to  tamper  with  it  by  any 
means  ;  but  if  you  will  fend  to  the  next 
printer,  and  truft  your  cure  to  fuch  a 
fimple  thing  as  a  foft  fheet  of  paper  juft 
come  off  the  prefs — you  need  do  nothing 
more  than  twift  it  round — The  damp 
paper,  quoth  Torick  (who  fat  next  to 
his  friend  Eugenius)  though  I  know  it 
You  IV.  N  has 
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has  a  refrefhing  coolnefs  in  it — yet  I  pre¬ 
fume  is  no  more  than  the  vehicle — and 
that  the  oil  and  lamp-black  with  which 
the  paper  is  fo  ftrongly  impregnated, 
does  the  bufinefs — Right,  faid  Eugenius , 
and  is  of  any  outward  application  I  would 
venture  to  recommend  the  moft  anodyne 
and  fafe. 

Was  it  my  cafe,  faid  Gajtripheres,  as 
the  main  thing  is  the  oil  and  lamp-black, 
I  fhould  fpread  them  thick  upon  a  rag, 
and  clap  it  tin  diredlly.  That  would 
make  .  a  very  devil  of  it,  replied  Torick — 
And  befides,  added  Eugenius ,  it  would 
not  anfwer  the  intention,  which  is  the 
extreame  neatnefs  and  elegance  of  the 
prescription,  which  the  faculty  hold  to 
be  half  in  half — for  confider,  if  the  type 
is  a  very  fmal 1  one,  (which  it  Ihould  be) 
the  Sanative  particles,  which  come  into 

contad 
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'contact  in  this  form,  have  the  advantage 
of  being  fpread  fo  infinitely  thin  and  with 
fuch  a  mathematical  equality  (frelh  pa¬ 
ragraphs  and  large  capitals  excepted)  as 
no  art  or  management  of  the  fpatula  can 
•come  up  to.  It  falls  out  very  luckily, 
replied  Phutatorius ,  that  the  fecond  edi¬ 
tion  of  my  treatife  de  Concubinis  retinendis , 
is  at  this  inftant  in  the  prefs — You  may 
take  any  leaf  of  it,  faid  Eugenius — No 
matter  which — provided,  quoth  Toricky 
there  is  no  bawdry  in  it — 

I 

They  are  juft  now,  replied  Phutatonusy 
printing  oft  the  ninth  *  chapter — which  is 
the  laft  chapter  but  one  in  the  book — 
Pray  what  is  the  title  to  that  chapter, 
faid  Toricky  making  a  refpedtful  bow  to 
Phutatorius  as  he  fpoke — I  think,  an- 
fwered  Phutatorius ,  ’tis  that,  de  re  con - 
cubinarid. 

N  2 


For 
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For  heaven’s  fake  keep  out  of  that 
chapter,  quoth  Torick . 

— By  all  means — added.  Eugenius . 

CHAP,  XXIX. 

— 7k  T  O  W,  quoth  Didius ,  rifing  upr 
and  laying  his  right-hand  witlv 
his  fingers  fpread  upon  his  bread — had 
fuch  a  blunder  about  a  chriftian-name 
happened  before  the  reformation —  (It 
happened  the  day  before  yefterday,  quoth 
my  uncle  T oby  to  himfelf)  and  whea 

baptifm  was  adminifter’d  in  Latin - - * 

(’Twas  all  in  Englijh ,  faid  my  uncle  ) 
— Many  things  might  have  coincided 
with  it,  and  upon  the  authority  of  fundry 
decreed  cafes,  to  have  pronounced  the 
baptifm  null,  with  a  power  of  giving 

the 
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the  child  a  new  name — Had  a  pried,  for 
indance,  which  was  no  uncommon  thing, 
through  ignorance  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
baptized  a  child  of  Tom-o’Stiles,  in 
tiomino  patrirt  &  filia  &  fpiritum  fanfios , 
— the  baptilm  was  held  null — I  beg  your 
pardon,  replied  Kyfancius , — in  that  cafe, 
as  the  miftake  was  only  in  the  termina¬ 
tions  ,  the  baptifm  was  valid —  and  to 
have  rendered  it  null,  the  blunder  of  the 
pried  fhould  have  fallen  upon  the  firft 
fyllable  of  each  noun — and  not,  as  in 
your  cafe,  Upon  the  lad. — 

My  father  delighted  in  fubtleties  of 
this  kind,  and  liften’d  with  infinite  at¬ 
tention. 

Gaftripheres ,  for  example,  continued 
Kyfarcius ,  baptizes  a  child  of  John 
Stradling'S)  in  G online  gatris,  &c.  &c. 

N  3  indead 
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iiiltead  of  in  Nomine  pattis,  &c.—ls  this 
a  baptifm  ?  No, — fay  the  ablefl  cano- 
tiifts  •,  inafmuch  as  the  radix  of  each 
Word  is  hereby  torn  up,  and  the  fenfe 
and  meaning  of  them  removed  and 
changed  quite  to  another  objed ;  for 
Gamine  does  not  fignify  a  name,  nor 
gatris  a  father — What  do  they  fignify  ? 
laid  my  uncle  "Toby — Nothing  at  all — 
quoth  Torick — Ergo,  fuch  a  baptifm  is 
hull,  faid  Kyfarcius — In  courfe,  anfwered 
Torick ,  in  a  tone  two  parts  jeft  and  one 
part  earned — 

But  in  the  cafe  cited,  continued  Kyfar - 
(iits,  where  pat  rim  is  put  for  patris ,  filia 
for  filij^  and  fo  on — as  it  is  a  fault  only 
in  the'declenfion,  and  the  roots  of  the 
Words  continue  untouch’d,  the  inflexions 
X)f  their  branches,  either  this  way  or 
that,  does  not  in  any  fort  hinder  the 

baptifm,. 
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baptifm,  inafmuch  as  the  fame  fenle 
continues  in  the  words  as  before — But 
then,  faid  Bidius ,  the  intention  of  the 
prieft’s  pronouncing  them  grammatically, 
mult  have  been  proved  to  have  gone 
along  with  it — Right,  anfwered  Kyfar- 
cius ;  and  of  this,  brother  Bidius ,  we 
have  an  inftance  in  a  decree  of  the  de¬ 
cretals  of  Pope  Leo  the  Hid. — But  my 
brother’s  child,  cried  my  uncle  Toby^ 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pope — ’tis 
the  plain  child  of  a  Proteflant  gentle¬ 
man,  chriflen’d  Trifir  am  againlt  the  wills 
and  wifhes  both  of  its  father  and  mother.,, 
and  all  who  are  a.-kin  to  it — 

If  the  wills  and  wifhes,  faid  Kyfarcius y 
interrupting  my  uncle  Toby>  of  thofe 
only  who  ftand  related  to  Mr.  Shandy* s 
child,  were  to  have  weight  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  S bandy ,  .of  all  people,  has  the 
N  4  leaft 
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leaf:  to  do  in  it — My  uncle  Toby  lay’d 
down  his  pipe,  and  my  father  drew  his 
chair  ftill  clofer  to  the  table  to  hear  the 
conclufion  of  fo  ftrange  an  introduction. 

ft  has  not  only  been  a  queftion, 
captain  bhandy ,  amongft  the  *  belt  law¬ 
yers  and  civilians  in  this  land,  continued 
Kyfarcius ,  44  Whether  the  mother  be  of  kin 
“  to  her  ( hild” — but  after  much  difpaf- 
fionate  enquiry  and  jactitation  of  the 
arguments  on  all  hides, — it  has  been  ad¬ 
judged  for  the  negative, — namely,  “ That 
“  the  mother  is  not  of  kin  to  her  child 
My  father  inftantly  clapp’d  his  hand 
upon  my  uncle  Toby's  mouth,  under  co¬ 
lour  of  whifpering  in  his  ear»-^the  truth 
was,  he  was  alarmed  for  IJllabullero — 
and  having  a  great  defire  to'  hear  more 

of 

*  Vid  Swinburn  on  Teftaments,  Part  7.  §8. 
f  .Vid,  Brook  Abridg.  Tit.  Adminiftr.  N.47. 
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*  of  fo  curious  an  argument — he  begg;d  fTiy 
uncle  Toby,  for  heaven’s  fake,  not  to 
difappoint  him  in  it — -  My  uncle  Toby 
gave  a  nod — refumed  his  pipe,  and  con¬ 
tenting  himfelf'Avith  whiftiing  l  illabulkro 
inwardly — Kyfarcius ,  Didius ,  and  Trip - 
tolemus  went  on  with  the  diicourfe  as 
follows. 

This  determination,  continued  Kyfar- 
oins ,  how  contrary  foever  it  may  feem 
to  run  to  the  ftream  of  vulgar  ideas, 
yet  had  reafon  flrongly  on  its  fide*  and 
has  been  put  out  of  all  manner  of  djf- 
pute  from  the  famous  cafe,  known  com¬ 
monly  by  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Suf¬ 
folk’s  cafe  .It  is  cited  in  Brook ,  faid 
Trip  tolemus — And  taken  notice  of  by 
Lord  Coke ,  added  Didius — And  you  may 
find  it  in  Swinburn  on  Teftaments,  laid 
Kyfarcius . 


The 
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The  cafe,  Mr.  Shandy ,  was  this* 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
CharleJ  Duke  of  Suffolk  having  iffue  a 
fon  by  one  venter,  and  a  daughter  by 
another  venter,  made  his  laft  will, 
wherein  he  devifed  goods  to  his  fon, 
and  died  ;  after  whofe  death  the  fon  died 
alfo —  but  without  will,  without  wife,, 
and  without  child — his  mother  and  his 
filler  by  the  father’s  fide  (for  fhe  was 
born  of  the  former  venter)  then  living. 
The  mother  took  the  adminillration  of 
her  fon’s  goods,  according  to  the  llatute 
of  the  2  ?  ft  of  Harry  the  Eighth,  whereby 
it  is  enabled,  That  in  cafe  any  perfon 
die  inteftate,  the  adminillration  of  his 
goods  lhall  be  committed  to  the  next 
of  kin. 


The 
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The  adminiftration  being  thus  (far-* 
reptitioufly)  granted  to  the  mother,  the 
filler  by  the  father’s  fide  commenced  a 
fuit  before  the  Ecclefiaftical  Judge,  al- 
ledging,  ift,  That  fhe  herfelf  was  next 
of  kin  •,  and  2dly,  That  the  mother  was 
not  of  kin  at  all  to  the  party  deceafed  ; 
and  therefore  pray’d  the  court,  that  the 
adminiftration  granted  to  the  mother 
might  be  revoked,  and  be  committed 
unto  her,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  deceafed, 
by  force  of  the  faid  ftatute. 

Hereupon,  as  it  was  a  great  eaufe, 
and  much  depending  Upon  its  iftire— 
and  many  caufes  of  great  property  likely 
to  be  decided  in  times  to  come,  by  the 
precedent  to  be  then  made —  the  moft 
learned,  as  well  in  the  laws  of  this  realm, 
as  in  the  civil  law,  were  confulted  toge¬ 
ther,  whether  the  mother  was  of  kin  to 

her 
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'her  fon,  or  no. —  Whereunto  not  only 
the  temporal  lawyers — but  the  church- 
lawyers  —  the  juris* confulti —  the  juris- 
prudentes —  the  civilian's — the  advocates 
• — the  commiflaries — the  judges  of  the 
confiftory  and  prerogative  courts  oi  Can¬ 
terbury  and  York,  with  the  matter  of 
the  faculties,  were  all  unanimoufly  of 
opinion,  That  the  mother  was  not  of  * 
>kin  to  her  child—  * 

And  what  faid  the  Duchefs  of  Suffolk 
to  it  ?  faid  my  uncle  Toby. 

The  unexpected nefs  of  my  uncle 
Toby’s  queftion,  confounded  Kyfarcius 

more  than  the  ableft  advocate - He 

Hopp’d  a  full  minute,  looking  in  my 

uncle  Toby’s  face  without  replying - 

and 

*  Mater  non  numeratur  inter  confanguineos. 
Bald.  in  ult.  C.  de  Verb,  fignific. 
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and  in.  that  Tingle  minute  L* riptolemus  put 
by  him,,  and  took  the  lead  as  follows. 

’Tis  a  ground  and  principle  in  the 
law,  faid  Lripiolemus ,  that  things  do  not 
afcend,  but  defcend  in  it ,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  ’tis  for  this  caufe,  that  however 
true  it  is,  that  the  child  may  be  of.  the 
blood  or  feed  of  its  parents — that  the 
parents,  neverthelefs,  are  not  of  the 
bloou  and  feed  of  it ;  inafmuch  as  the 
parents  are  not  begot  by  the  child,  but 
the  child  by  the  parents — For  fo  they 
write,  Liber i  funt  de  f anguine  patris  & 
matris ,  fed  pater  et  mater  non.  funt  de 
fangkine  liber  or unt. 

,  * 

—But  this,  T 'riptolemus.,  cried  Didius, 

proves  too  much — for  from  this  autho¬ 
rity  cited  it  would  follow,  not  only 
what  indeed  is  granted  on  all  Tides, 

that 
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that  the  mother  is  not  of  kin  to  he-r 

child— but  the  father  likewife* - It  is 

held,  faid  Tripolemus,  the  better  opi¬ 
nion  ;  becaufe  the  father,  the  mother^ 
and  the  child,  though  they  be  three 
perfons,  yet  are  they  but  (ana  earo  *) 
one  flelh  •,  and  confequently  no  degree 
of  kindred — or  any  method  of  acquiring 
one  in  nature — There  you  pufh  the  ar¬ 
gument  again  too  far,  cried  Didius  — 
for  there  is  no  prohibition  in  nature , 
though  there  is  in  the  leviticaj  Jaw, — - 
but  that  a  man  may  beget  a  child  upon 
his  grandmother —  in  which  cafe,  fup5- 
pofing  the  ifiue  a  daughter,  Ihe  would 

Hand  in  relation  both  of - But  who 

ever  thought,  cried  KyfarciuSy  of  laying 

with  his  grandmother  ? - The  young 

gentleman,  replied  Torick ,  whom  Selden 
lpea.ks  of — who  not  only  thought  of  it, 

but 

*  Vide  Brook  Abridg.  tit.  Adminiftr.  N.  47* 
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but  juftified  his  intention  to  his  father 
by  the  argument  drawn  from  the  law 


of  retaliation 


You  lay’d,  Sir, 


with  my  mother,  faid  the  lad —  why 

may  not  I  lay  with  yours  ?” - ’Tis 

the  Argumentum  commune ,  added  Torick . 
— *Tis  as  good,  replied  Eugenius ,  taking 
down  his  hat,  as  they  deferve. 

The  company  broke  up— 


CHAP.  XXX. 

ND  pray,  faid  my  uncle  Toby, 


r\  leaning  upon  Torick ,  as  he 
and  my  father  were  helping  him  leifurely 
down  the  flairs— don’t  be  terrified,  ma¬ 
dam,  this  flair-cafe  converfation  is  not 
fo  long  as  the  lafl — And  pray,  Tench, 
faid  my  uncle  Toby,  which  way  is  this 


faid 
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laid  affair  of  \ Trifir  am  at  length  fettled 
by  thefe  learned  men  ?  Very  fatisfadorily, 
replied  Tcrick  ;  no  mortal,  Sir,  has  any 
concern  with  it — for  Mrs.  Shandy  the 
mother  is  nothing  at  all  akin  to  him — 
and  as  the  mother’s  is  the  fureft  fide — 
Mr.  Shandy ’,  in  courfe,  is  ftill  lefs  than 
nothing — In  fhort, .he  is  not  as  much 
akin  to  him,  Sir,  as  I  am— 

— That  may  well  be,  faid  my  father, 
fhaking  his  head. 

— Let  the  learned  fay  what  they  will, 
there  muff  certainly, ,  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby,,  have  been,  forae  fort  of  confan- 
guinity  betwdxt  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk. 
and  her  fom — 

The  vulgar  are  of  the  fame  opinion* 
quoth  Toricky  to  this  hour. 

CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.  XXXI. 

npHOUGH  my  father  was  hugely 
■JL  tickled  with  the  fubtleties  of  thele 
learned  difcourfes — 5twas  ftill  but  like 
the  anointing;  of  a  broken  bon.e — The 
moment  he  got  home,  the  weight  of 
his  afflictions  returned  upon  him  but  fo 
much  the  heavier^,  as  is  ever  the  cafe 
when  the  ftaff  we  lean  on  flips  from 
under  us — He  became  penfive — walked 
frequently  forth  to  the  fifh-pond —  let 
down  one  loop  of  his  hat — figh’d  often 
— forbore  to  fnap  —  and,  as  the  haity 
fparks  of  temper,  which  occafion  fnap- 
pin.g,  fo  much  aflift  perfpiration  and 
digeftion,  as  Hippocrates  tells  us— he  had 
certainly  fallen  ill  with  the  extinction  of  - 
them,  had  not  his  thoughts  been  critic 
Vol.  IV.  O  cally 
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cally  drawn  off,  and  his  health  refcued 
by  a  frefh  train  of  difquietudes  left  him, 
with  a  legacy  of  a  thoufand  pounds  by 
my  aunt  Dinah — • 

*  \ 

My  father  had  fcarce  read  the  letter, 
when  taking  the  thing  by  the  right  end, 
he  inflantly  begun  to  plague  and  puzzle 
his  head  how  to  lay  it  out  moftly  to 
the  honour  of  his  family — A  hundred 
and  fifty  odd  proje^b  took  pofleflion 
of  his  brains  by  turns —  he  would  do 
this,  and  that,  and  to’ther — He  would 
go  to  Rome — he  would  go  to  law — he 
would  buy  flock — he  would  buy  John 
Hobfon's  farm — he  would  new  fore-front 
his  houfe,  and  add  a  new  wing  to  make 
it  even — There  was  a  fine  water-mill  on 
this  fide,  and  he  would  build  a  wind¬ 
mill  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  in 
full  view  to  anfwer  it — But  above  all 

things 
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things  in  the  world,  he  would  inclofe  the 
great  Ox-moor ,  and  fend  out  my  brother 
Bobby  immediately  upon  his  travels. 

But  as  the  fum  was  finite  and  confe- 
quently  could  not  do  every  thing — and 
in  truth  very  few  of  thefe  to  any  pur- 
pofe, — of  all  the  projects  which  offered 
themfelves  upon  this  occafion,  the  two 
laft  feemed  to  make  the  deepefl  impref- 
fion  -,  and  he  wou®  infallibly  have  de¬ 
termined  upon  both  at  once,  but  for 
the  fmall  inconvenience  hinted  at  above, 
which  abfolutely  put  him  under  a  ne- 
celfity  of  deciding  in  favour  either  of 
the  one  or  the  other. 

This  was  not  altogether  fo  eafy  to  be 
done  ;  for  though  ’tis  certain'  my  father 
had  long  before  let  his  heart  upon  this 
aeceiTary  part  of  my  brother’s  education, 

Q  2  and 
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and  like  a  prudent  man  had  adlually 
determined  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
with  the  firft  money  that  returned  from 
the  fecond  creation  of  adtions  in  the 
Mijfifippi-k cheme,  in  which  he  was  an 
adventurer — yet  the  Ox-moor ,  which  was 
a  fine,  large,  whinny,  undrained,  unim¬ 
proved  common,  belonging  to  the  Shandy- 
efiate,  had  almoft  as  old  a  claim  upon 
him  :  He  had  long  and  affedtionately  fet 
his  heart  upon  turning  it  likewife  to  fome 
account. 

But  having  never  hitherto  been  prefied 
with  fuch  a  conjundture  of  things,  as 
made  it  necelfary  to  fettle  either  the 
priority  or  juftice  of  their  claims, — like 
a  wife  man  he  had  refrained  entering 
into  any  nice  or  critical  examination 
about  them :  So  that  upon  the  difmiflion 
of  every  other  projedt  at  this  crifis, - 


the 
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the  two  old  projedls,  the  Ox-moor  and 
my  brother,  divided  him  again  ;  and  fo 
equal  a  match  were  they  for  each  other, 
as  to  become  the  occafion  of  no  fmall 
contefl  in  the  old  gentleman’s  mind, — 
which  of  the  two  fhould  be  fet  o’going 
firfb. 

— People  may  laugh  as  they  will - - 

but  the  cafe  was  this. 

It  had  ever  been  the  cuftom  of  the 
family,  and  by  length  of  time  was  ah 
moil  become  a  matter  of  common  right, 
that  the  elded  fon  of  it  fhould  have  free 
ingrefs,  egrefs,  and  regrefs  into  foreign 
parts  before  marriage, — not  only  for  the 
lake  of  bettering  his  own  private  parts, 
by  the  benefit  of  exercife  and  change  of 
fo  much  air — but  fimply  for  the  mere 
delegation  of  his  fancy,  by  the  feather 
O  3  put 
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put  into  his  cap,  of  having  been  abroad 
* —  tantum  valet ,  my  father  would  fay, 
quantum  fonat . 

Now  as  this  was  a  reafonable,  and  in 
courfe  a  moft  chriftian  indulgence — to 
deprive  him  of  it,  without  why  or 
wherefore, —  and  thereby  make  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  him,  as  the  firft  Shandy  un- 
whirPd  about  Europe  in  a  poft-chaife, 
and  only  becaufe  he  was  a  heavy  lad — 
would  be  ufing  him  ten  times  worfe  than 
a  ! Turk . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cafe  of  the 
Qx-mccr  was  full  as  hard. 

Exclufive  of  the  original  purchafe- 
money,  which  was  eight  hundred  pounds 
• — it  had  coft  the  family  eight  hundred 
pounds  more  in  a  law-fuit  about  fifteen 

years 
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years  before — befides  the  Lord  knows 
what  trouble  and  vexation. 

It  had  been  moreover  in  poffeffion  of 
the  Shandy -family  ever  fince  the  middle 
of  the  laft  century ;  and  though  it  lay 
full  in  view  before  the  houfe,  bounded 
on  one  extremity  by  the  water-mill, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  projected  wind¬ 
mill  fpoken  of  above, — and  for  all  thefe 
reafons  feemed  to  have  the  fairefb  title 
of  any  part  of  the  eftate  to  the  care  and 
protection  ©f  the  family — yet  by  an  un¬ 
accountable  fatality,  common  to  men, 
as  well  as  the  ground  they  tread  on, — it 
had  all  along  moft  fhamefully  been  over¬ 
look’d  ;  and  to  fpeak  the  truth  of  it, 
had  fuffered  fo  much  by  it,  that  it 
would  have  made  any  man’s  heart  have 
bled  ( Obadiah  faid )  who  underftood 
the  value  of  land,  to  have  rode  over 
O  4  it. 
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it,  and  only  feen  the  condition  it  was 
in. 


However,  as  neither  the  purchafing 
this  trad  of  ground —  nor  indeed  the 
placing  of  it  where  it  lay,  were  either  of 
them,  properly  fpeaking,  of  my  father’s 
doing —  he  had  never  thought  himfelf 
any  way  concerned  in  the  affair — till  the 
fifteen  years  before,  when  the  breaking 
out  of  that  curled  law-fuit  mentioned 
above  (and  which  had  arofe  about  its 
boundaries) — which  being  altogether  my 
father’s  own  adt  and  deed,  it  naturally 
awakened  every  other  argument  in  its 
favour  ;  and  upon  fumming  them  all  up 
together,  he  faw,  not  merely  in  interefl, 
but  in  honour,  he  was  bound  to  do 
fomething  for  it — and  that  now  or  never 
was  the  time. 


I  think 
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I  think' there  muft  certainly  have  been 
a  mixture  of  ill  -luck  in  it,  that  the  rea^ 
fons  on  both  Tides  fhould  happen  to  be 
fo  equally  balanced  by  each  other  ;  for 
though  my  father  weigh’d  them  in'  all 
humours  and  conditions — fpent  many  an 
anxious  hour  in  the  moil  profound  and 
abitracled  meditation  upon  what  was 

bed  to  be  done - reading  books  of 

farming  one  day — books  of  travels  an¬ 
other —  laying  afide  all  paffion  whatever 
— viewing  the  arguments  on  both  Tides 

in  all  their  lights  and  circumftances - - 

communing  every  day  with  my  uncle 
Toby — arguing  with  Torick ,  and  talking 
over  the  whole  affair  of  the  Ox-moor 
with  Obadiah — yet  nothing  in  all  that 
time  appeared  fo  ftrongly  in  behalf  of 
the  one,  which  was  not  either  ftridtly 
applicable  to  the  other,  or  at  lead:  fo 
far  counterbalanced  by  fome  confedera¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  equal  weight,  as  to  keep  the 
fcales  even. 

For  to  be  fure,  with  proper  helps, 
and  in  the  hands  of  fome  people,  tho* 
the  Ox-moor  would  undoubtedly  have 
made  a  different  appearance  in  the  world 
from  what  it  did,  or  ever  would  do  in 
the  condition  it  lay — yet  every  tittle  of 
this  was  true,  with  regard  to  my  bro¬ 
ther  Bobby — let  Obadiah  fay  what  he 
would. - 

In  point  of  interefl — the  conteft,  I 
own,  at  firft  fight,  did  not  appear  fo 
undecifive  betwixt  them  ;  for  whenever 
my  father  took  pen  and  ink  in  hand, 
and  fet  about  calculating  the  fimple  ex¬ 
pence  of  paring  and  burning,  and  fence- 
ing  in  the  Ox-moor ,  &c.  &c. — with  the 
certain  profit  it  would  bring  him  in 
i  return 
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return — the  latter  turned  out  fo  prodi- 
gioufly  in  his  way  of  working  the  ac¬ 
count,  that  you  would  have  fworn  the 
Ox-moor  would  have  carried  all  before 
it.  For  it  was  plain  he  fhould  reap 
a  hundred  lafts  of  rape,  at  twenty 
pounds  a  laft,  the  very  firft  year — be- 
fides  an  excellent  crop  of  wheat  the 
year  following — and  the  year  after  that,. 

to  fpeak  within  bounds,  a  hundred - » 

but,  in  all  likelihood,  a  hundred  and 
fifty —  if  not  two  hundred  quarters  of 
peafe  and  beans — befides  potatoes  with¬ 
out  end — But  then,  to  think  he  was  all 
this  while  breeding  up  my  brother  like 
a  hog  to  eat  them — knocked  all  on  the 
head  again,  and  generally  left  the  old 
gentleman  in  fuch  a  flate  of  fufpence — 
that,  as  he  often  declared  to  my  uncle 
Toby — he  knew  no  more  than  his  heels 
what  to  do. 


No 
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”Nq  body,  but  he  who  has  felt  it,  can 
conceive  what  a  plaguing  thing  it  is  to 
have  a  man’s  mind  torn  afunder  by  two 
projects  of  equal  ftrength,  both  obfti- 
nately  pulling  in  a  contrary  direction  at 
the  fame  time  :  For  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  havock,  which  by  a  certain  confe- 
quence  is  unavoidably  made  by  it  all 
over  the  finer  fyftem  of  the  nerves, 
which  you  know  convey  the  animal 
fpirits  and  more  fubtle  juices  from  the 

heart  to  the  head,  and  fo  on - It  is 

not  to  be  told  in  what  a  degree  fuch  a 
wayward  kind  of  fribtion  works  upon 
the  more  grofs  and  folid  parts,  wafting 
the  fat  and  impairing  the  ftrength  of  a 
man  every  time  as  it  goes  backwards 
and  forwards. 

My  father  had  certainly  funk  under 
this  evil,  as  certainly  as  he-  had  done 

under 
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under  that  of  my  Christian  name—- 
had  he  not  been  refcued  out  of  it  as- 
he  was  out  of  that,  by  a  frefh  evil — 
the  misfortune  of  my  brother  Bobby\s 
death. 

What  is  the  life  of  man  !  Is  it  not  to 
fhift  from  fide  to  fide  ? — from  forrow  to 
forrow  ? — —to  button  up  one  caufe  of 
vexation  ! — and  unbutton  another  ! 


CHAP.  XXXII. 


FROM  this  moment  I  am  to  Be 
confidered  as  heir-apparent  to  the 
Shandy  family — and  k  is  from  this  point 
properly,  that  the  ftory  of  my  Life 
and  my  Opinions  fets  out ;  with  all 
my  hurry  and  precipitation  I  have  but 

been 
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been  clearing  the  ground  to  raife  the 

building - and  fuch  a  building  do  I 

forefee  it  will  turn  out,  as  never  was 
planned,  and  as  never  was  executed  fince 
jidam.  In  lefs  than  five  minutes  I  fhall 
have  thrown  my  pen  into  the  fire,  and 
the  little  drop  of  thick  ink  which  is  left 
remaining  at  the  bottom  of  my  ink- 
horn,  after  it — I  have  but  half  a  fcore 

things  to  do  in  the  time - 1  have  a 

thing  to  name —  a  thing  to  lament —  a 
thing  to  hope —  a  thing  to  promife,  and 
a  thing  to  threaten —  I  have  a  thing  to 
fuppofe —  a  thing  to  declare —  a  thing 
to  conceal  —  a  thing  to  chufe,  and  a 
thing  to  pray  for. — This  chapter,  there¬ 
fore,  I  name  the  chapter  of  Things — 
and  my  next  chapter  to  it,  that  is,  the 
firft  chapter  of  my  next  volume,  if  I  live, 
fhall  be  my  chapter  upon  whiskers, 

in 
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in  order  to  keep  up  fome  fort  of  con* 
ne&ion  in  my  works. 

The  thing  I  lament  is,  that  things 
have  crowded  in  fo  thick  upon  me, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  into 
that  part  of  my  work,  towards  which, 
I  have  all  the  way,  looked  forwards, 
with  fo  much  earned  defire  ;  and  that  is 
the  campaigns,  but  efpecially  the  amours 
of  my  uncle  T oby ,  the  events  of  which 
are  of  lo  fingular  a  nature,  and  fo  Cer- 
vantick  a  call,  that  if  I  can  fo  manage 
it,  as  to  convey  but  the  fame  imprettions 
to  every  other  brain,  which  the  occur¬ 
rences  themfelves  excite  in  my  own - - 

I  will  anfwer  for  it  the  book  fhall  make 
its  way  in  the  world,  much  better 

than  its  matter  has  done  before  it - 

Oh  T rijiram  l  Trijiram !  can  this  but 

be  once  brought  about - the  credit, 

which 
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"which-  will  attend  thee  as  an  author, 
fhall  counterbalance  the  many  evils  which 
have  befallen  thee  as  a  man — thou  wilt 
feaft  upon  the  one  —  when  thou  haft 
loft  all  fenfe  and  remembrance  of  the 
other  ! - 


No  wonder  I  itch  fo  much  as  I  do, 
to  get  at  thefe  amours — They  are  the 
choiceft  morfd  of  my  whole  ftory  !  and 
when  I  do  get  at  ’em — aiTure  yourfelves* 
good  folks, —  (nor  do  I  value  whofe 
fqueamifh  llomach  takes  offence  at  it) 
I  fhall  not  be  at  all  nice  in  the  choice  of 

my  words  •, - and  that’s  the  thing  I 

have  to  declare. —  I  fhall  never  get  all 
through  in  five  minutes,  that  I  fear — 
and  the  thing  I  hope  is,  that  your  v/or- 
fhips  and  reverences  are  not  offended — 
if  you  are,  depend  upon’t  I’ll  give  you 
fomething,  my  good  gentry,  next  year* 
2  to 
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to  be  offended  at— — that’s  my  dear 
Jenny' s  way —  but  who  my  Jenny  is- — 
and  which  is  the  right  and  which  the 
wrong  end  of  a  woman,  is  the  thing 
to  be  concealed — it  (hall  be  told  you 
the  next  chapter  but  one,  to  my  chapter 
of  buttomhoies, —  and  not  one  chapter 
before. 

i  , 

And  now”  that  you  have  juft  got  to 

the  end  of  thefe  four  volumes - the 

-thing  I  have  to  ajk  is,  how  you  feel 
^our  heads  -?  my  own  akes  difmally — - 
as  for  your  healths,  I  know,  they  are 

much  better - True  Shandeifm^  think 

what  you  will  againft  it,  opens  the 
heart  and  lungs,  and  like  all  thofe  af- 
fe&ions  which  partake  of  its  nature,  it 
forces  the  blood  and-  other  vital  fluids  of 
the  body  to  run  freely  thro’  its  channels, 

.  Vol.  IV.  P  and 
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and  makes  the  wheel  of  life  run  long 
and  chearfully  round. 

Was  I  left  like  Sancho  Pan$a,  to 
chufe  my  kingdom,  it  fhould  not  be 
maritime — or  a  kingdom  of  blacks  to 

make  a  penny  of - no,  it  fhould 

be  a  kingdom  of  hearty  laughing  fub- 
jedls  :  And  as  the  bilious  and  more  fa- 
turnine  pafiions,  by  creating  diforders 
in  the  blood  and  humours,  have  as  bad 
an  influence,  I  fee,  upon  the  body  politick 
as  body  natural  —  and  as  nothing  but  a 
habit  of  virtue  can  fully  govern  thofe 
pafiions,  and  fubjedl  them  to  reafon — I 
fhould  add  to  my  prayer — that  God 
would  give  my  fubjedls  grace  to  be  as 
wise  as  they  were  merry  ;  and  then 
fhould  I  be  the  happiefl:  monarch,  and 
they  the  happiefl  people  under  heaven — 

3  And 
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And  fo,  with  this  moral  for  the  pre- 
fent,  may  it  pleafe  your  worships  and 
your  reverences,  I  take  my  leave  of  you 
till  this  time  twelve-month,  when  (unlefs 
this  vile  cough  kills  me  in  the  mean 
time)  HI  have  another  pluck  at  your 
beards,  and  lay  open  a  ftory  to  the 
world  you  little  dream  of. 
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